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Down With the Corporation Farm” 


New Experiment Condemned at American Country Life Meeting 


Ht corporation farm was the villain at 
the convention of the American Coun- 
try Life Association, at Madison, Wis- 

consin, October 7-10. Eye-witnesses reported 

that it had horns, a forked tail, and breathed 
fire. So far as I could see, nobody had a good 
word for it. 

Certainly, Ex-Governor Lowden, of Illi- 
nois, president of the association, didn't pay 
it any compliments. Henry A. Wallace and I 
tramped miles thru a wet night, out to the far 
edge of the campus, to hear his opening ad- 
dress in the stock judging pavilion. I’m not 
sure why the judging pavilion was selected, 
unless it was to make sure that an agricultural 
flavor was given to a gathering that otherwise 
might have seemed academic. Farmers who 
had just cleaned out the horse barn grinned 
as they came in; other people looked a_ bit 
shocked. It didn’t seem to bother the gov- 
ernor; he’s got a farm himself. 

‘‘We hear much these days of factoryizing 


” 


the farm,’’ he said. ‘‘If it is meant by this to 





DO YOU WANT—— 


Two-dollar-an-acre bounty for farmers 
who grow legumes? 

More electrical devices in the farm home 
so the farmer can make what he needs 
instead of buying so much? 

Every rural community a cooperatively 
organized economic republic? 

More poets in farm organizations? 

Home-grown entertainment in every ru- 
ral community? 


These ideas and plenty of others were 
discussed at the annual meeting of the 
American Country Life Association, at 
Madison, Wisconsin. The accompanying 
article tells about them. 











substitute mechanical power for man power 
wherever possible, I favor the idea. If, how- 
ever, it is intended to substitute for the family 
sized farm a large area of land owned and 
operated by a large corporation given over to 
the production of one or two or three crops, I 
think the plan is neither practical nor desir- 
able. Indeed, in this sense, we have already 
factoryized the farms too much. In the old 
days, when the farm was but a self-supporting 
home and little more, there was less of agri- 
cultural distress than under present condi- 
tions..... 

“Lam wondering if we have not earried the 
process of factoryization in this sense already 
too far. 1 am wondering if this new and mar- 
velous power which we call electricity isn’t 
going to enable the farmer to retrace some of 
the steps toward factoryization which he has 
already taken. Isn’t it possible for the home 
equipped with electric current to do many of 
the things which in recent years we have rele- 
gated to the factory ?’’ 

Perhaps, Lowden suggested, the farmer 
heeded to retrace his steps to the old self-suf- 
1¢cing family farm and to make himself less 

€pendent on the turn of the market and the 

rice of one or two cash crops. He told of men 

who “foresee a day when thru the use of the 

sing power of electricity the home shall 

igain become the creative center for the pro- 

the of a large part of the real necessities 
ife,”’ 


By Donald R. Murphy 


This was a bombshell in the ranks of the 
bigger and better—principally bigger—farms 
enthusiasts. One college man commented 
later: 

‘‘T thought at first the governor was going 
off down the wrong road entirely. Now I’m 
not so sure. Anyway, I’m going to think about 
the notion.”’ 

As Lowden spoke, a big, round-shouldered 
man with an immense brown beard came into 
the pavilion. 

‘That’s George Russell,’’ said Henry A. 
Wallace to me. Russell—poet, ecooperator, ed- 
itor—was to give the faétory farm another 
blow the next day. Speaking at a luncheon 
in honor of writers of rural literature, a 
luncheon at which John T. Frederick, Lowan 
and author of ‘‘Greenbush’’ and other books 
of farm life, presided, Russell paid his com- 
pliments to agricultural scientists. 

‘“‘Some agricultural scientists,”” he said, 
‘‘are like the elephant who saw the baby 
chicks, and said: ‘Look at the poor, mother- 
less things, with nobody to look after them,’ 
and then, out of the kindness of her heart, 
lay down on them.’’ 

He declared that it took poets and men of 
imagination to create a. rural civilization, 
and told how he had been selected as an or- 
vanizer of cooperative creameries by Sir 
Horace Plunkett, not in spite of the fact that 
he was a poet, but because he was. 


Twenty Per Cent on the Land 


‘You need at least 20 per cent of your 
population on the land to keep fresh blood 
flowing into the cities and to keep your na- 
tion vigorous,’’ he said. ‘‘But your scien- 
tists say that 15 or 10 per cent can feed the 
nation. If so, it means that you must go back 
to home industry and to village manufac- 
tures to keep your 20 per cent on the land.”’ 

Russell told of Irish communities that had 
become little independent economie repub- 
lies, communities that not only grew their 
own food, but made their own clothes, sold 
their own products, bought their 
own supplies and did a dozen other 
things. The whole business of the 
community was absorbed into the 
cooperative movement and run in 
the interests of the producers. 





Later in the program, James Stone, vice- 
chairman of the Farm Board, departed from 
his manuscript long enough to say: ** The ecor- 
poration farm is the worst thing that has come 
into America... . The family unit is the cor- 
nerstone of American government.”’ 

That seemed to make it unanimous against 
corporation farming. 

What ideas do you bring away from a con- 
vention? That's the and 
that’s why every one sees a meeting from a 
little different slant. Lowden’s and Russell’s 
talk about the retreat to the self-suffiemg 
farm stuck in my head as we drove back over 
winding Wisconsin roads. So, I found, did 
Lowden’s remarks on a bounty for legume 
erowing. 

He told the audience, that first evening, 
that it was sound national policy to worry 
more about preserving soil fertility. ‘*‘An ex- 
periment made by the Missouri experiment 
station,’” he said, ‘‘showed that a field with 
less than four per cent slope, which is prob- 
ably near the average for corn belt lands, in 
corn continuously, (Coneluded on page 18) 


test of its value. 


Above is Frank O. Lowden, president of the 
Country Life Association; in the center is 
Doctor Stephen M. Babcock, discoverer of the 
Babcock test; at the left is George W. Russell 
(A, E.), Irish editor, poet and organizer of 
cooperatives. 
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RIOTOUS SAVING 


PEOPLE who say that hard times are caused 

by too much money being spent on auto- 
mobiles and the other good things of life 
should read the article, ‘‘Riotous Saving,’’ by 
oster and Catehings, in the November num- 
ber of The Atlantie Monthly. Read this arti- 
ele and vou will begin to understand that 
while it may be all right for you to save all 
the money you can, yet when everyone does 
it, then the whole country gets into trouble. 
When all of the people say, ‘‘I am going to 
eat less than usual, I am going to spend less 
money for clothes, I am not going to buy a 
new automobile’’—when these things happen 
the factories shut down and working men are 
out of employment. 

Two-thirds of the people of the United 
States today are earning just as much money 
as they did last year, but they are not spend- 
ing nearly as much. They are seared, and are 
saving their money. As long as they feel this 
way about it and save much more mouey than 
they usually save, there will be hundréds of 
thousands of men looking for jobs. 

There are millions of people in the United 
States today who have more money to spend 
than they have ever had before, but they are 
so seared by seeing other people out of work, 
that they save all they possibly can for fear 
of trouble and thus they make the general 
situation worse and worse. Fortunately, after 
a time the people get over their unreasonable 
fright and then prices begin to go up and then 
people begin to buy more and more beeause 
they are afraid prices will go still higher. 
After a time they go to the other extreme and 
we find ourselves in the midst of a wild boom. 

The great need today is for the vast major- 
ity of the city people in the United States 
who have a job and get as much money as 
they ever have, to start spending. Until they 
do start spending there will be several mil- 
lion people out of work with all the attending 
hardship which reaches the farm folks as 
well as those in town. Foster and Catchings 
hope to see the day come when there will be 
neither riotous saving nor riotous spending, 
a day when the corporations and the govern- 
ment will refuse to build roads, school houses 
and new factories in boom times but will save 
up these improvements until such time as 
there is danger of unemployment coming on. 

The sensible men and the sensible nations 
are those which avoid the extremes of riotous 
spending on the one hand and riotous saving 


on the other. Of course, farmers don’t need 
this advice nearly as much as eity people, but 
it is worth while for them to know some of 
the causes of our hard times. 





HOW ARE YOUR EYES? 


F YOU want to continue to be able to read 
fine print and to avoid the kind of head- 
aches that come from eye strain, stay on the 
farm. This is the conclusion of an examina- 
tion of 100,000 native white men in the United 
States, according to a statement issued by Dr. 
Andy Hall, state health director of Illinois. 
3usiness and professional men ranked next 
to farmers ; skilled workmen were much worse. 
Incidentally, farmers ranked up well on hear- 
ing and on condition of teeth. Better still, tho 
this fact wasn’t brought out in the survey, 
farmers generally have something in the cup- 
board to use their teeth on. 

The conelusion seems to be not only that 
farming is a fairly healthy occupation, and 
that vigorous youngsters have a tendency to 
become farmers, but that farmers are con- 
sulting oculists and dentists more frequently 
with the notion of keeping their eyes and 
teeth in good shape. Better lighting in the 
farm home is doubtless also playing a part. 

Here are some items to add when you figure 
up your income: One pair of eyes (first- 
class), one pair of ears (ditto), full set of 
teeth (ditto). If you don’t think these are 
worth something, ask the man who doesn’t 
have them. 





GIFTS TO THE CITIES 


\ HEN agricultural groups suggest 

changes in taxation, or appropriations 
for agricultural purposes, sometimes they are 
deseribed by some city people as ‘‘beggars, 
holding out their hands for gifts.’’ The fur- 
ther suggestion is that farm people, like the 
urbanites, should make their own way, with- 
out government help. 

This is funny but at the same time a little 
exasperating. As a matter of strict accuracy, 
the farms are the donors in our present eivil- 
ization; cities live in part on the blood and 
the money of the farms. Some city people 
know this; more should know it; farm people 
should have the facts at their tongues’ ends. 

Let's pass over, for the moment, the legisla- 
tive gifts to city groups, chief among which 
is the tariff. There are other gifts, made di- 
rectly by the farm, and not extorted by the 
government, that are just as important. 

Iirst among these gifts comes the annual 
migration of around 200,000 young people 
from farms to cities. They bring with them 
vigorous bodies, the habit of work, the stable 
social habits of the countryman. 

We can’t put a cash value on this gift. We 
can, however, estimate the eost of their school- 
ing, which is a flat gift from farm to city. 
Probably it ranges around $100,000,000 a 
year. 

Another gift to the cities is the amount of 
money that comes by inheritance to folks in 
town. Since part of the children go to town, 
part of the estate in the country will go to 
these town people. Probably from $10,000,000 
to $50,000,000 a year goes from country to 
town in this way. 

A third gift is the transfer of wealth from 
country to town when prosperous farmers re- 
tire. Here is an annual contribution of 
around $150,000,000 a year. 

Dr. C. J. Galpin, who supplies these esti- 
mates, adds: ‘‘Just when the farm commu- 
nity is ready to get some of the financial ben- 
efits of a long life of thrift, wisdom and sav- 
ing, from its foremost citizen, he leaves, goes 
to town, and a tenant takes his place or a poor 
man buys with a mortgage and spends his 
days getting title to land. This $150,000,000 
a year, about one per cent of the total income 
of farm people, amounts to about all the eco- 
nomic surplus that is worked out of the land. 
This goes as a donation to cities from the 
farming class and the farm communities. In- 


stead of the farm community lodging its sur- 
plus in social facilities, building up a civiliza- 
tion on the land, as cities utilize their sur- 
pluses, this is all lodged in cities and the civil- 
ization of cities is enriched.’’ 

In other words, the American countryside 
donates every year more than a quarter of a 
billion dollars to American cities. Check this 
figure against any proposal that has been 
made for state or federal aid for rural schools, 
for bounties of any sort, for aid in any field, 
and see who is the beggar and who the giver 
of largess. 

What can be done to stop this drain of 
wealth to the cities? One stream, going out 
for education for young people bound for 
town, can be balanced by state and federal aid 
for rural schools. The other losses can only 
be saved by a change in the attitude of farm 
people. Leave the farm to the boy who’s 
working it. Retire in the country so that your 
money and experience can count for agricul- 
ture and its upbuilding. 

For the most part, therefore, the cure of 
this condition is in the hands of farmers them- 
selves. Cities do not ask for this tribute; few 
people in the cities realize they are getting it. 
It is a gift we make of our own free will. Per- 
haps we are being too generous, 





TAKE A LANTERN ALONG 


T GETS dark quickly these days. If you 

are husking corn in a field down the road, 
and don’t get started back until dusk, better 
be sure you have a lantern along if you have 
to travel the main highway to get home. 

There was an accident the other day of 
this kind. A farmer was driving home in 
the dusk. Two ears tried to pass each other, 
were blinded by each other’s lights, and 
smashed into him. If the farm wagon had 
been equipped with a lantern, each driver 
would have seen that he was in for some com- 
plicated driving and would have slowed up. 

Hang the lantern over the rear inside wheel 
and give drivers coming from both directions 
a chance to see it. Don’t take any more 
chanees than you have to. At best, a farm 
wagon on a main traveled highway at night 
has about the same chance as a pussycat in a 
cage of tigers. Get off the road before dark 
if possible, but if you can’t, be sure to show 
a light. 





LIVING WITH THE CORN BORER 
IN SOUTHERN CANADA 


A FRIEND who has been devoting all his 

time to corn borer problems for the past 
three or four years, writes that in Essex and 
in Kent, the corn growing counties of south- 
ern Ontario, they have finally learned how to 
live with the corn borer. In this seetion, before 
the corn borer hit them, they usually planted 
about 60,000 acres of corn, but after the corn 
borer came in they rapidly reduced their acre- 
age until three years ago they were down to 
20,000 aeres. By that time, the farmers had 
learned that they really had to cooperate in 
cleaning up their corn stalks, and publie sen- 
timent became strong enough so that all of the 
farmers did a really good job. As a result, 
the corn borer now does very little more dam- 
age in southern Ontario than it does in Ohio, 
and the area planted to corn is now back to 
55,000 acres, or just about the same as before 
the corn borer came. 

No one need fear that the corn borer is go- 
ing to wipe us out in the corn belt. Probably 
it won’t do anywhere near so much damage to 
the corn belt as the boll weevil has done to the 
eotton south. 

One blessing of the drouth, which no one 
ean dispute, is the way in which it cheeked 
the corn borer. As a result of this year’s 
drouth, the corn borer will probably be sev- 
eral years longer in reaching Iowa than it 
would have been with ordinary weather. The 
corn borer has an intense dislike of dry weath- 
er, whether it be during the summer time or 
during the winter. 
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PICK THE CHAMPION HUSKER 


ON’T forget to attend your nearest county 

eorn husking contest. You may be seeing 
the state and national winner in action, since 
county winners have a chance at the higher 
titles. In the next few days, in Iowa, contests 
will be held in Taylor, Mahaska and Seott 
counties. The Taylor county contest will be 
held near Bloekton, Oetober 29; Mahaska 
county, ten miles northeast of Oskaloosa, Oc- 
tober 29; Seott county, October 31. Call the 
county agent for the exact hour and place. 

Later contests are seheduled for Delaware, 
Harrison, Mills, Sae, Sieux, Cass, Marshall, 
Pottawattamie, Page and Fremont counties. 
Watch for local announcements and don’t 
miss the nearest match. 

‘More counties are lining up contests every 
day. Winners of county contests will have a 
chanee at the $200 prize money and the state 
title at the state contest near Shenandoah, 
November 8. And the winner there gets a 
chance at the national championship and more 
prize money at the national contest, Novem- 
ber I4, at Norton, Kansas. 


GROUND OATS VS. HULLED OATS 
FOR HOGS 


JITH oats so cheap and corn so searee, 
most farmers this year will want to feed 
more oats and less corn. The trouble with 
oats is that the hulls are not mueh better than 
so much straw. This is the reason so many 
people either grind or hull oats for their pigs. 
The Indiana experiment station this last 
year has done some very interesting work in 
trying to find out the best way of feeding oats 
to hogs. In the first place, it was found that 
with electricity at 3 cents per kilowatt hour, 
it costs about 8 cents a hundred pounds to 
grind oats eoarsely, 19 eents per hundred 
pounds to grind oats medium fine, and 48 
cents per hundred pounds to grind them very 
fine. These figures, of course, do not allow 
any profit, and must not be taken as a eriti- 
eism of the eustom rate now being charged 
by loeal feed concerns. 

In the feeding experiment, there were seven 
lots of pigs, all of whieh received coarsely 
ground eorn and a supplemental mixture 
made from tankage, linseed oil meal and al- 
falfa meal. The cheek lot, whieh reeeived no 
oats, had a feed eost of $7.13 per hundred, 
with corn at 8+ eents a bushel. The six lots 
whieh received oats were fed the different 
kinds of oats at the rate of one part of oats 
to three parts of the eoarsely ground corn. 
All of the lots whieh were fed 32-cent oats at 
this rate made gains more eheaply than the 
cheek lot, whieh reeeived no oats, 

The least feed was required by the lot which 
received three parts of eoarsely ground corn 
and one part. of ground hulled oats. They 
required thirty-nine pounds less grain and 
twenty pounds less protein supplement than 
the pigs which were fed on eorn and supple- 
ment only. The lot which ranked second in 
amount of feed required was fed three parts 
of eoarsely ground eorn and one part of 
coarsely ground oats. The coarsely ground 
oats were much better than the finely ground 
oats and slightly better than the medium 
ground oats. It is not only cheaper to grind 
oats coarsely, but it is better because it gives 
the pigs a chanee to nose the hulls aside. 

From the standpoint of cost of gain, there 
was very little differenee between the pigs 
getting coarsely ground corn and coarsely 
ground oats and those getting coarsely ground 
corn and ground hulled oats. The pigs whieh 
were fed*the hulled oats which were not 
ground seemed to waste some of the hulled 
oats, and the cost of one hundred pounds of 
gain was 70 cents more than with the pigs 
given ground hulled oats. We rather wonder 
if future experiments will demonstrate that 
ground hulled oats are so much superior to 
the whole hulled oats. After taking into ae- 
count the expense of hulling on the basis of 
15 eents a hundred, the hulled oats which had 





not been ground and the whole oats which had 
not been ground were just about a stand-off 
in dollars and cents, altho the hulled oats pigs 
required about fifty less pounds of feed per 
hundred pounds:of gain. 

The trouble with all oat experiments is that 
there are so many different kinds of oats, and 
some require hulling and grinding mueh more 
than do others. Just the same, we are inclined 
to think that most experiments will demon- 
strate the superiority of coarse grinding over 
fine grinding. We are still skeptieal about 
the necessity of grinding hulled oats. 





‘HELL, HATH NO FURY” 
At THIS writing, a lady who signs herself 
“X.Y-Z.’’ is hiding in the storm cellar 
with. two bushels of old potatoes and a little 
coal seattered over her quaking form. At 
least, we figure she should be, if she seares as 
easily as most of us. 

She wrote a letter to our Homemaking De- 
partment a few weeks ago in whieh she re- 
marked firmly and decisively that farm wom- 
en were not good eooks. She gave details. 
Furthermore, she made the prediction that 
farm women probably never would learn how 
to put a good meal together. 

Over one hundred letters arrived in the first 
two days after the paper reached the readers. 
They are still eoming in. In general, it might 
be said that our women readers did not see 
quite eye to eye with “*X. Y. Z.’’ In faet, they 
pointed out in detail that her faculties of rea- 
soning, judgment and observation were even 
worse than she elaimed their eooking to be. 

Our personal theory is that the letter was 
not written by a farm woman at all. It was 
written by a farm woman’s husband. ‘That’s 
our guess and we’re thinking of having the 
handwriting analyzed by an expert. He was 
aiming to seeure for himself a sueeession of 
superfine meals with all the trimmings. 

We ean see the scoundrel now, as he sits 
down to ehieken pie, mashed potatoes, and 
enough odds and ends to fill a stomael: fresh 
from the corm eld. ‘““Phis.is a pretty fair 
meal,’’ he remarks, ‘‘but you’ve only get two 
kinds of pie today. | wonder if that X.Y. Z. 
woman didn’t maybe have something on her 
side. ’’ 

Now those taeties may get him three kinds 
of pie. But if they do, all right thinking eit- 
izens will hope they give him the stomach 
aehe too. 


Odds and Ends 


CERTAIN bank in the western half of 
lowa, whieh is in strone eondition and 
which has a farmer president and a farmer 
board of directors, refuses to lend money on 
good seeurity to one of its farmer eustomers 
who has been doing business with this bank 
for several years. Several months ago, this 
farmer borrowed $900 from this bank, and 
had to furnish a chattel mortgage on grain 
and livestock to the value of $5,000, the valu- 
ation on the grain and livestock being quite 
moderate and made by the bank itself. We 
have heard other stories like this, but never 
such a glaring instanee of a bank failing to 
perform the funetion whieh it is supposed to 
serve in the community. We are told that this 
particular bank has the idea that its funetion 
is to gather up money from those who have 
a surplus in the eommunity and then take 


that money and buy bonds or other liquid se- 
eurity in the east. 
| have never met the officers of this bank, 


and if I did, I suppose I would find them to 
be pleasant spoken human beings who would 
tell me that the fault is not theirs, but the 
fault of the bank examiners. Perhaps they 
have a personal grudge against my friend who 
has borrowed $900 from them with a $5,000 
chattel mortgage as security. But somehow I 
ean't beheve this, because this man seems like 
a reasonable, likable human being of sound 
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business judgment, of the type with whom the 
bank should delight to do business. 

There is a great surplus of money in the 
United States today, and so far as we know 
the interest on six months paper at New York 
City has never been lower. I may be doing 
some of our Iowa banks an injustice. or I may 
be doing the bank examiners an injustiee, or 
perhaps the trouble traces back to the Federal 
Reserve Board. I ean sympathize with bank- 
ers when they find it necessary to turn down 
farmers who are obviously not good risks. 
of bankers are human and 
they would like to help out these poor fel- 
lows who are struggling on the verge of bank- 
ruptey, but they ean not do it without en- 
dangering themselves and violating their pub- 
lie trust. What I ean’t understand is why 
some of our bankers should be so overeome 
with stage fright at the present time that they 
will refuse to lend money on good risks, Per- 
haps there are only a few banks of this sort 
in the state. 

I would like to hear from farmers who feel, 
deep down in their hearts, after going over 
the deflated value of their stuff, that they 
are good risks, and who, nevertheless have 
been unable to borrow at the bank this fall. I 
would also like to know the reason assigned 
by the banker for turning down the loan. And 
especially [ would like to know those eases 
where the banker stated specifieally that the 
bank examiner is the cause of money being 
sent baek east instead of being lent for farm 
purposes. Surely, the time has come when 
the banks of Lowa, in order to save their own 
hides, will eonsider a long-time agricultural 
program which will involve eonsiderable feed- 
ing of livestoek, the buying of lime, the buying 
of fertilizer, the building of adequate fences 
and shelter, and the purehase of sweet clover, 
alfalfa or red clover seed. Things of this sort 
require money, and the money ean not be re- 
paid at onee. The money must not be lent 
rashly, but by a man who rrderstands just 
what it is going for and why the money should 
eome back eventually. If our bankers, under 
the supervision of our present bank exam- 
iners, ean not furnish finaneial backing for 
service of this sort, it is time for the people of 
lowa to counsel together to see what ean be 
done to put a broad, firm foundation under 
the state. 


eourse, beings. 


[* TALKING with Liberty Hyde Bailey, 

who is one of the most noted agrienltural 
botanists in the world today, I was amazed 
to discover that, in his opinion, Russia is now 
doing outstanding seientifie work. It seems 
that Russian scientists are being sent all over 
the world to work out theoretical and fun- 
damental problems which have no immediate 
practieal value. Bailey has met a number of 
these seientists and knows that they are high- 
class nen fired with great enthusiasm. They 
seem to be more world wide in their outlook 
than many of our American scientists. For 
instanee, when the Russian seientists study 
corn, they send men to the United States, 
to South Ameriea, and to Asia. They evolve 
brilliant new hypotheses, some of whieh seem 
to be more probable than the old ones. For 
example, the Russians have advaneed the the- 
ory that agriculture did not originate in the 
tropical river valleys, sueh-as the River Nile, 
but that it. first eame into being in a number 
of different mountain valleys. Studies of this 
sort have no immediate practical value and on 
that aecount it is especially astonishing to 
find the Russian government, in hard-pressed 
times like these, financing seientifie work of 
this sont. 


be HENRY A. WALLACE. 


Weare not saved by good works, 
sion, nor even by niceness. Gentle manners, polite- 
ness, kindness, or profession, can never be the 
ground of acceptance before God. Jesus put faith 
in Himselj as the sin-bearer as the sole’ ground of 
acceptance. “For God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth on him shall not perish, but have eternal 
life.’"—Unele Henry's Sanings. 


nor by profes- 
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Double Duty for the Milk Cow 


Let Some Raise the Calf Crop and Others Furnish Milk 


AVING calves intended for baby beeves 
H dropped in the fall rather than in the 
spring is a common practice on at least 
eight farms in north-central lowa that I have 
visited this summer and fall. The men who 
are doing this plan to market the calves at 
about twelve to fourteen months of age, and 
after a rather rapid feeding program. On two 
farms I visited, the producing herd was grade 
Angus; the other six herds were Shorthorns. 
The methods of the Shorthorn feeders that 
live in Hardin, Webster and Franklin coun- 
ties interested me. In each case, cows that are 
rather good milk producers are selected to 
produce the calves. After calving, some of the 
cows are separated from their calves and are 
milked by hand. The rest of the cows nurse 
all the calves, usually at the rate of two calves 
to one cow. Heifers nurse only one ealf, and 
occasionally a heavy milking cow handles three 
offspring. By this method, all of the calves 
om {sur farms were nursing cows, and yet 
nearly half of the cows were kept apart for 
hand milking. On the other two farms, the 
men let the calves do all of the milking and 
hought enough additional calves from their 
neighbors to give each eow her _— 


By Jay Whitson 


liberal ration of silage and legume hay and 
what oat straw they would use. All farmers 
fed some grain during the winter, both to cows 
milked and to those nursing calves. In fact, 
on three of the farms the cows were all fed 
together in bunks. The calves on all of these 
farms where fall calving is a practice were not 
turned out with the cows at all. They were 
kept in the barn with a yard to run in on sun- 
shiny days, and given alfalfa or mixed hay 
and grain as soon as they would eat. When 
spring came, they were turned out on pasture, 
but grain feeding continued, increasing to full 
feed by June or July. Some used legume pas- 
tures, some blue grass, and one used both. 

A two months’ rest period, at least, was 
planned for the cows, both those hand milked 
and nursing calves. I was much impressed by 
the possibilities of this compromise between 
dairy and baby beef production. I wonder if it 
hasn't a place on more good corn, oats, alfalfa 
and sweet clover farms in that section. 


Beef cattle are few and far between in most 


of the eastern states. Thru an area fifty or 
sixty miles long in the rolling to rough valley 
that lies between the Blue Ridge and the Alle- 
gheny mountains, in western Virginia, we did 
see a number of two and three-year-old Here- 
ford and Shorthorn and crossbred steers be- 
ing fattened on grass. 

Aside from this, we saw probably less than 
a hundred beef type cattle in the three thou- 
sand miles we traveled from the time we left 
Indiana until we got back to Ohio. In several 
of the twelve eastern states we did not see 
any. In Tennessee, Kentucky and Massachu- 
setts, on what were in each ease plainly the 
farms of wealthy men, we saw a few purebred 
Herefords. In Pennsylvania and Maine, we 
saw a few grade beef cows on what appeared 
to be ordinary farms. 

The beef cattle country in Wythe, Pulaski 
and Montgomery counties, Virginia, interest 
ed me. Most of the steers are sold off the farms 
grass fat. I saw some that were being fed 
some grain, however. While the bulk are raised 
locally or in the mountains nearby, some are 
shipped in from the west and grazed during 
the last months or year before sale to packers. 
Cattle are eared for and han- 





quota of two. 

One man told me that he sold 
more than 2,000 pounds of butter- 
fat from his farm last year. In 
addition, milk, cream and butter 
for a large family were pro- 
duced, twelve cows were milked 
and twenty-two Angus-Shorthorn 
erossbred calves were raised on 
whole milk from a total of twenty- 
four cows and heifers kept. These 
calves, dropped in September, 
were marketed the last of Novem- 
ber, just over fourteen months of 
age, weighing over 800 pounds in 
Chicago. 

The Shorthorn cows in five of 
these six herds were bred to An- 


gus or Hereford bulls, except 
when heifers for replacements 


were desired. All were sold on the 
value of erossbreds. 

The cows were used to pasture 
the stalk fields, but were fed a 








“We saw less than a hundred beef cattle in the three thousand miles.” 


dled mueh as they are on thi 
ranches of Colorado, Wyoming 
and Texas, but on a smaller seale. 

In this area, the first eattle 
ranching industry in the United 
States was developed, according 
to colonial historians. Cattle rais- 
ing and fattening on grass has 
been the chief, if not sole, farm 
enterprise in most of this area for 
upwards of two hundred years. 
Jrops and cropping methods have 
changed during every generation 
or two in most of the older set- 
tled portions of the United States. 
But here is an area that has large- 
ly followed the same business for 
one hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred years. Dairying is encroach- 
ing upon the beef business at the 
present time, and I wonder if it 
will eventually replace it. I 
could not but hope that beef cattle 
would hold their own. 


Keep the Feed Bunk Balanced 


Feed Legume Hay, Protein Supplements and Minerals 


YON County, Iowa—There has never 
been a year within my memory when 
there has been as much eorn put away 

for silage as was the case this year. In spite 
of the facet that corn on the average will turn 
out better than expected, there are many 
fields where the stand was heavy or on sod 
ground where the corn had little value exeept 
for silage or fodder. Most of the increased 
amount of silage was stored in silos of a tem- 
porary nature. In our own neighborhood silo 
filling ring we filled one wood stave silo, one 
hollow tile silo, one trench silo, and one erib- 
bing silo. The trench silo was filled for the 
fifth vear and others in use for a shorter time 
have proved the efficiency of this type. The 
cribbing silo is new to this immediate neigh- 
borhood and results will be watched with 
interest. 

Some mistakes undoubtedly will be made 
this year by folks who are feeding silage for 
the first time, just as by those who built silos 
twenty years ago. There are two essentials to 
best results in the use of silage. In the first 
place, enough stock should be fed so that half 
the exposed surface will be fed from at least 
every other day. If less than this amount is 
fed there is apt to be some souring or mold. 
Another mistake made by early users of silage 
was to depend on silage exclusively in cold 
weather. While cattle will do pretty well on 
silage alone, especially if made from corn of 


proper degree of maturity, we have found 
that even stock cattle that are merely being 
wintered as cheaply as possible will appreci- 
ate a chance to eat dry roughage along with 
the silage. 

For balancing the silage, legume hay such as 
clover or alfalfa is most valuable. If plenty 
of legume hay is available even dairy cows 
or cattle on feed will need a comparatively 
small amount of oil meal or other high protein 
feed. Many farmers will find themselves 
short of legume hay this year and must re- 
sort to other rough feed. Even good straw 
can be used along with silage for stock cattle 
or beef cattle on feed but, needless to say, 
straw and silage make a roughage combina- 
tion that will be short on growing elements. 
Just how far it may pay to go in using high 
priced supplemental feeds will depend on 
cost and plans for handling the cattle as to 
feeding period, ete. The feeding of a good 
mineral will pay any time for all eattle, but is 
especially important if the amount of legume 
hay is limited. 

The use of high protein supplemental feeds 
for hogs has grown in favor very rapidly the 
past few years. Very few hog producers that 
have made any degree of suecess try to get 
along without it for even part of the time. 
While tankage is still ranked very high as a 
protein supplement our feed dealers here are 
now selling more of the commercial mixed 


feeds than they are of tankage. It seems that 
many of the 40 per cent mixed feeds which 
furnish protein from a variety of feeds are 
more efficient than tankage in proportion to 
cost. The fact that most of these feeds in- 
elude a proper proportion of mineral also 
seems to have some advantage as there are 
some animals that will not use enough min- 
eral where they are fed mineral separate by 
the free choice method. 

The feeding of supplement is more often 
neglected in the fall when corn is_ being 
hogged down than at any other time. When 
the growing shotes have all the feed they ean 
eat in the field it seems easy to just let them 
shift for themselves. With the corn crop short 
and high priced, and adjoining alfalfa fields 
probably pastured off shorter than usual it 
will pay bigger dividends than ever on money 
invested in feed to keep the supplement. be- 
fore the pigs this year. 

We have found that it is a good policy to 
keep a self-feeder containing tankage or other 
supplement right out in the corn field rather 
than in the lot at the home vards. Some hogs 
are naturally lazy and will loaf around the 
yard and eat. more of the high priced supple- 
ment than they need if that is nearer at hand 
than the corn, but if both are available with 
the same effort any ordinary hog will balance 
his own ration as efficiently as you could de 
it for him.—A, C, Hanson. 
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White Pigs From Red Sows 


What the Science of Heredity Can Tell Us 


By HENRY A. WALLACE 


HAVE been asked to write about 

heredity, for the farm boys and 
girls, in such a simple way that any- 
one can under- 
stand. The trouble 
is that even the 
wisest men do not 
know all there is 
to know about he- 
redity. Just the 
same, so much has 
been learned dur- 
ing the past thirty 
years that I am 
sure farm boys 
and girls should know more than they 
do about the laws which govern the 
passing of life from one generation to 
the next. 

To make a new plant or animal, a 
male germ and a female germ must 
join together. In the corn plant, for 
instance, the male germ is the pollen 
which is carried by the tassel, and the 





once in a long while produces red 
calves, but the Shorthorn breed never 
produces black calves. Shorthorn 
blood was introduced into the Angus 
breed more than twenty generations 
ago, but to this day it still comes out 
occasionally. If you introduce Angus 
blood into the Shorthorn breed and 
then pick for the red animals in suc- 
ceeding generations you can get rid of 
the black at once and never be trou- 
bled with it coming out again. 





If you are trying to fix certain char- | 


acters in an animal or plant, it is eas- 


ier from a short time point of view to, 
because it | 


work with a dominant 
makes the recessive go into hiding for 
the first generation. But 


working from a long time point of 


if you are | 


view, it is easier to work with a reces- 


sive because once get rid of the 
dominant, it is completely out. of the 
way. 
for instance. 


you 


It is very easy to start a 














Take sweet corn and dent corn, | 


female germs are new sweet corn va- 
the ovules at the riety. You can do 
base of the silks in Peace’ aauitewce . Wile it yourself next 
the green ear Expet Ime nting With year, if you want to. 
shoots. The pollen Life Plant some sweet 
grai € é corn in your dent 
ies Poca = © If you breed a. Duroc sow to ets: field and’ pull 
corn silk and sends a Chester White boar, the pigs pe , nition ys 
a tube down the will come white. But if you out the tassels. The 
silk to the ovule mate pigs of this breeding, dent corn charae 
where the _ two about one-fourth of the next ter is dominant, to 
germs are joined generation will be red and the the sweet corn and 
together and then balance white. Why? the kernels on the | 
the corn kernel Heredity is * of the most sweet corn plant 
fascinating and important of i Gat 
starts to swell and pee “a this Piven ty “Shane will he starchy and 
“ ] : ex gba: i will yt < like | 
the seed is the A. Wallace, whose work in corn a> ms look _ } 
product of the mat- breeding shows the practical regular sweet corn. 
ing. results of his study of geneties, Plant these kernels 
In most of na- explains in simple terms the the following year 
ture, the male elementary facts fpvolved. in your garden and 
germs are very you will find that 
much smaller than one-fourth of the 


he female germs, but the one carries 
just as much hereditary material as 
the other. Sometimes it is hard to be- 
lieve this because the oifspring of the 
matings seem to be altogether like 
either the mother or the sire. For ex- 
ample, if you cross a purebred Chester 
White boar on a red Duroc sow, all of 
the pigs will come white, like their 
father. You will then be tempted to 
say, “The sire has the most influence.” 
But if you reverse the cross and use 
a red Duroe boar on a Chester White 
sow, you will again be tempted to say 
in reverse manner, “The mother 
more influence than the sire.” As a 
matter of fact, the color white in hogs 
behaves in the same manner whether 
it comes from the father or the 
mother. 


has 


Results in Tests With Pigs 


White pigs which look to be white, 
but which really have a red Duroc fa- 
ther or mother, when mated amongst 
themselves do not act like purebred 
white pigs. Even tho they themselves 
look just like purebred white pigs, 
they have covered up in their germ 
the red color waiting to get a 
chance to come out. And so, when you 
mate pigs of this sort together, you 
get about one-fourth of the pigs com- 
ing red and about three-fourths com- 
ing white. Two-thirds of the white 
pigs will still continue to carry the red 
covered up in the germ cells and the 
other third will be just. as pure for 
white color as the purebred Chester 
Whites. But oftentimes the only way 
you can tell the pigs which are pure 
for white from those which carry the 
red underneath, is by breeding tests. 

here is nothing like heredity to 
cause you to understand that many of 
t ie worth while things of life, whether 
it be in plants, animals or human be- 
ings, are hidden deep in the life 
Stream, not to be brought to light un- 
til the next generation or even the sec- 
ond or third generation. This is hard 
Science I am talking, not sentiment. 

The white color in pigs is called a 
dominant and the red color is said to 
be recessive to white. In the case of 


cells 


cattle, the black color is dominant and 
tue red color is recessive. 
why 


That is the 


reason black Angus breed 


the 


~ 


kernels will come sweet. Pick out the 
kernels from and 
plant only them and you will have a 


strain of corn whieh will be purebred 


sweet these ears 


for sweet corn from that time onward. | 
You will never have any trouble with | 


dent corn showing up. But if you in- 


troduce sweet corn into dent corn, you | 


will find it is a real job to get rid of 
it, becanse the sweet corn can remain 
in the strain so long, going under- 
ground and hiding. 

Most of the good qualities in plants 
and animals are dominants and most 
of the bad ones are altho 
there are some exceptions to this rule. 
That is the reason why most plants 
and animals are fairly strong, but now 
and then when you least expect it 
some of the recessives which have to 
do with growth or weakness or 
susceptibility to disease, get together 
and cause trouble. 


recessive, 


slow 


The reason crossing in animals and 


plants is so often a good thing, is that | 
one strain or breed has one set of dom- | 


inants, whereas another strain or 
breed has another set of dominants, 
and when the two are crossed together 
you oftentimes have the crossbred ani- 
mals getting the advantage of the good 
qualities of both breeds. This is a fine 
thing for one generation, but in 
second generation there is a chance 
for the recessives of both breeds to 
get together and oftentimes the 
make for inferior animals. 


That is the reason practical farmers 


re- 


cessives 


long ago learned that they oftentimes | 
keep on } 
ST eunall 


get into trouble when they 
year after year with crossbred ani- 
mals. Of course, there are exceptions | 


the | 


} 
} 


to this rule, just as there seem to be | 


exceptions to all rules of 
Sometimes a man who is unnsually 
lucky is able to take crossbred animals 
and go ahead with them generation 
after generation and finally develop 
a new breed which contains most of 
the desirable dominant characteristics 
from both of the old breeds. These 
then have something definitely supe 
rior altho usually it takes a lifetime of 
labor to accomplish anything along 
this line and nine out of every ten 
farmers who try it fail. 

In chickens we have a funny thing, 

(Concluded on page 18) 


heredity. | 














Your Independent 


Shoe Merchant 


HEAD 


tO protect your 
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Your town’s independent shoe store 
is a place where dollars buy a little 
more in downright worth. Its owner 
has built his own business by deal- 
ing in the sort of footwear people 
need. He searches for the best, be- 
; cause he knows his customers are 
his only bosses. 


He’s your kind, and he’s our kind. 
Top Notch Rubber Footwear comes 
from a factory run by men who stil! 
believe that long wear should go 
hand in hand with style. Thar is 
why your independent merchant 
chooses Top Notch. He knows that 
you can get more wear from them 
for every nickel paid. He carries 
Top Notch because be wanrs two keep 


your trade. 


Visit your independent shoe siore 


next time you want rubber toot 


wear. Say Top Notch, and get the 
best money’s worth ia town. Boots, 
arctics and rubbers (heavy and light) 


for men, women and children. 


Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Company, 


Beacon Falls, Connecticut. 


@ Pull on «2 Top Notch "Corn Belt’’ All-Rub- 
ber Arctic. You can see the extra stamina 
that makes them stand up longer than you 
ever thought an arctic could. There's a long 
life in these foot protectors. 


@ The Top Notch Topeka is a real Man’s 
rubber with a Man’s strength, built to travel 
through the roughest kindof punishment. 


@ Real protection for 2 woman's feet. Slush, 
rain and cold cannot penetrate them. Top 
Notch Women’s All-Rubber Smartics are de- 
signed to make feet look smaller. 
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MONEY 


cure your own meats. 
SAVE LABOR 
with , 


MdHickouy 
SMOKED SALT 


Combine the curing and smoking in 
one operation with Old Hickory 
Smoked Salt. Save work ... save time 
.--no smokehouse needed. Save 
smokehouse shrinkage and minimize 
the loss from spoilage. 


Old Hickory Smoked Salt imparts that 
wholesome, delicious flavor that only 
genuine hickory smoke can give, and 
retains all the natural goodness and 
essential juices of the fresh meat. 


A 10 Ib. drum of Old Hickory Smoked Salt 
will cure and smoke 133 Ibs. of meat... 
thoroughly...clear thru to the bone... 
distributing an unequaled, genuine old 
hickory smoke flavor uniformly throughout 
the hams and bacons. 






Plain or Sugar Cure 
ON SALE AT ALL DEALERS 
Insist on Old Hickory, the original 
and genuine Smoked Salt. If your 
dealer can’t supply you send us his 
mame and a dollar, and we will ship 
you prepaid a 10 Ib. drum of Old 

Hickory Smoked Salt. 
Write for Sample and Valuable 
Booklet No. 1061 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO. 
20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 


or 
GENERAL LABORATORIES, Ine. 
(Subsidiary Penna. Salt Mfg. Co.) 
Madison, Wis. 











This WINTER ~ 


Egg prices are going up—soon they'll 
be double what they were 60 to 90 days 
ago. Yet only a few poultry raisers will 
be able to cash in on these high, early win- 
markets. That’s because profitable win- 
iter egg production and cold damp, drafty 
aying houses just don’t go together. 

Start getting winter eggs this season, Honse 
ad hens in a warm, dry and draft-free 
































ft your flock at any time. Ventilated. 
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Dept. 4-A, Onawa, lowa 
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BRING you a message from Heaven. 

To be sure, the geographies refer to 
this place as Rio de Janeiro. The peo- 
ple of South America universally know 
it simply as “Rio.” And the poets call 
it the Queen City of the Tropics. All 
of us are right. 

It is called Rio de Janeiro (which is 
the Portuguese for “River of Janu- 
ary’) because it was in January, 400 
years ago next New Year's day, to be 
exact, when this most beautiful harbor 
in the world was discovered and named 
and where the modern city of Rio was 
later built as a jewel worthy even of 
that setting. 

It is called the Queen City of the 
Tropics simple because it happens to 
be in the tropics. There are plenty of 
city connoisseurs who will join with 
me in saying that this city of the royal 
palms is the queenliest metropolis in 
any hemisphere. Incidentally this 
royal tree, the noblest of all the palms, 
attains its supreme glory in Rio. 

And it is called “Rio,” instead of Rio 
de Janeiro, just as Queen Mary Wind- 
sor of England drops her family name. 
There may be thousands of mere Mary 
Smiths and Mary Browns et al., but of 
course, there is only one Mary in Eng- 
land. And the Queen City of the Trop- 
ics exercises the same royal preroga- 
tive. In spite of the Rio Grandes and 
the thousand other plebeian Rios of 
which the land is full, there is only 
one real Rio in the world, and that is 
the capital city of Brazil. 

And, finally, I have called it Heaven 
because it is certainly the nearest ap- 
proach to paradise that I have ever 
found on earth or ever expect to find 
in any.other place. And I lead a’ good 
life, too. 


Harbor Has Many Islands 


We arrived in Rio, on tlre S. 8. 
Southern Cross, early in the morning, 
hand in hand with day. At half-speed 
so that the sun could catch up and 
make streaks for us to follow in Guan- 
abara bay we stole across the island- 
studded harbor, this jeweled foyer of 
paradise. Some of the islands were 
tiny, rounded domes. Some _ were 
sharp-peaked spires, the craggy tops 
of mountains, that had all but sunk be- 
neath the surface some million years 
ago. Some were man-sized islands and 
nearly all were clothed in a deep 
green, impenetrable jungle foliage. 

Behind us rolled the Atlantic ocean, 
and just ahead lay the picture of Rio, 
framed on one side by miles and miles 
of gracefully curving beach and on 
the other by granite mountain peaks. 
Yes, mountains and sea and jungle 
joined together by nature in such a 
way that man had not dared cleave 
them asunder but had built his city 
where he could without defiling any 
of the work that nature had done her- 
self. 

That is really the secret of Rio’s 
beauty, I believe, the fact that the 
miles and miles of ocean beach, curv- 





From the Top of Sugar Loaf 
Beautiful Rio Lies at Foot of Steepsided Crags 


By FRANCIS A. FLOOD 


ing and white as a mermaid’s arm 
stretching from the sea has been left 
unblemished and unspoiled. Only the 
broad and shady boulevards, them. 
selves following the graceful, natura} 
curves of the beach, skirt the low sea 
wall that hems the city in. There are 
no dingy dredges vomiting mud and 
smoke, no factory stacks or oil tanks 
to mar the natural beauty of Rio. 
There is only one blemish, one scar 
that man has left, a huge billboard 
which an American tire company has 
erected on one of the most conspicu- 
ous points on the beach. Irvin Cobh 
suggests that “the criminal guilty of 
perpetrating that atrocity should be 
condemned to confinement for life in 
a corral of North American billboards.” 
The Southern Cross finally docked 
just across a plaza from a tall build- 
ing that could almost be called a sky- 
scraper even in New York, and I was 
met by my friend, Mr. W. T. Cox, a 
Minnesotan whom the Brazilian gov- 
ernment recently called down there to 
organize a forest service. Mr. Cox bun- 
dled me into a taxi and we headed up 
the Avenida Rio Branco in the direc 
tion of his home. This great avenue, 
the crowning glory of the man-made 
part of Rio, drops the Rio Branco part 
of its name and, so supreme is it above 
all other avenues, even in Rio de Ja- 
neiro, is known simply as the Avenida. 


Avenida a Beautiful Boulevard 


The Avenida is more than a hundred 
feet wide, really two boulevards with a 
park between, striking straight thru 
the heart of the city. It is more than 
a mile long and is flanked on either 
side with the widest sidewalks I have 
ever seen. And these sidewalks ar 
actually inlaid, in an ornate mosaic 4 
sign, meticulously wrought in black 
and white, thruout its entire length 

And at the Monroe palace this gor- 
geous Avenida turns into the Avenida 
Beira Mar which is even wider than 
the Avenida and which follows for 
miles along the shore of Rio’s match- 
less bay. It is lined with palms and 
tropical shrubs, beautiful lawns and 
fountains and at intervals opens out 
into gardens and vast plazas, always 
with the voluptuous inlaid sidewalks 
leading everywhere. 

On one side of this long and curving 
drive stretch the smooth, white sands 
of Rio’s miles of beach, bordered by 
the mosaic sidewalks and the turquoise 
bay beyond. And on the other side are 
the palatial homes, lavishly gardened 
in front and back and, as if this were 
not enough of ornament, the houses 
themselves, whether vast villas or 
eastle-like residences, are delicately 
tinted and decorated in every shade 
from terra cotta to gilt and rose and 
ocean blue. 

Mr. Cox’s home, for instance, is be 
side the sea, only two blocks from this 
boulevard and beach and yet, within : 
hundred feet of his back door a mou! 

(Continued on page 21) 





' “One afternoon we went up on the famous peak that quards Rio harbor.” 
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EVEREADY PRESTONE 





OR A FROZEN RADIATOR 


NO NEED to enlarge on the bother, expense and 
danger that can come of a frozen radiator on your-ear 
or truck. It’s one of the things that many farmers have 
had to contend with in winter. But it is important to 
know about the most effective and economical means 
of avoiding such danger. 

This winter, you can protect your car absolutely ... 
with very little trouble or expense. A single filling of 
Eveready Prestone, the ONE-SHOT anti-freeze, and 
your car is proof against freezing for the entire season. 
Only one investment to make... only a single opera- 
tion required. Eveready Prestone is preparedness, 
because you can put it in before freezing weather 
comes. It’s immune to heat and cold alike, so it won’t 
boil off or overheat your engine. 


It’s needless to fuss around any longer with make- 
shift methods that may be mighty costly .. . methods 
you can seldom depend on completely. For Eveready 
Prestone is tried and proved, used by motor-authorities 
everywhere, tested successfully under more severe con- 
ditions than any car will ever meet. The Byrd Antarctic 
Expedition used it at the South Pole, where it gave 
perfect satisfaction. 

Eveready Prestone is different from all other anti- 
freezes. It was developed by Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation, and is distributed by National Carbon 
Company, Inc., makers of Eveready Flashlights and 
Batteries. It contains no alcohol or glycerine. 


Eveready Prestone is economical because one filling 
is all that’s needed, and because it comes to you 
undiluted. Compared with other anti-freezes, a smaller 
quantity is required. It will give you protection from 
frost to thaw at a cost of $2.50 to $7.50, depending on 
whether you live in a moderate or extreme climate. 


This year, Eveready Prestone has been further 
improved. It is now green in color, so that you 
may easily identify it. Take the few simple pre- 
cautions necessary to make your cooling-system 
water-tight, then put in your winter’s supply of 
Eveready Prestone. You can do it now... today. 


* * * 


Tune in the Eveready Hour, every Tuesday evening at 

nine (Eastern standard time) over the N. B.C. network. 

NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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1. Gives complete protection. 

2. Does not boil off. 

3. Positively will not damage cooling-system. 

4. Will not heat-up a motor. ; 

5. Circulates freely at the lowest operating tem- 
peratures. 

6. Will not affect paint, varnish, or lacquer finishes. 

7. Non-inflammable. 8. Odorless. 

9. Economical—one filling lasts all winter. 
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| Bulbs for the Spring Garden 








FTER the somber tones of winter, 

tulips furnish the first gay, cheer- 
ful colors of spring. No bloom is 
more welcome, and none repays its 
cost so many times over with brilliant 
beauty. 

The best known varieties are the 
Darwin, Breeder, Cottage, and the ear- 
ly single and double tulips. Interest 
is increasing in the Rembrandt, 
Striped, Parrot and wild tulip species 
suitable for rock gardens and hardy 
plant borders. 

Tulips should be planted late, just 
before the ground freezes. If planted 
in October, they will bloom earlier in 
the spring, but run the risk of being 
spotted by frosts. One may take the 
@hance for the sake of very early 
blooms and «et some of the early sin- 
gles late in October. 

Any good soil that will grow other 
flowers will grow tulips. They need 
no special fertilizer but bonemeal is 
good for them. It should not be put 
into the hole when they are set, but 
sprinkled around on the ground in the 
spring or fall. 


How to Plant Tulip Bulbs 


Planting tulips in irregular clumps 
thru the perennial border is a practice 
followed by many gardeners. When 
the leaves of the tulips die back after 
blooming, other perennials hide them. 
Some gardeners prefer a formal tulip 
bed, in which the seed of summer an- 
nuals is sown to replace the tulips as 
they disappear. Whichever choice is 
made, it is essential that the bulbs be 
planted four to six inches deep, large 
ones deeper than small ones, and al- 
ways right side up. Shave off the bot- 
tom of the hole smooth and place 
about one inch of sand in it. I like to 
dig the trench six inches deep on one 
side and four inches deep on the other. 
This provides for the correct depth of 
planting for all sizes of bulbs, also 
drainage. Sand holds the bulbs in 
place as they are set, prevents air 
pockets underneath the bulb, and 
helps the roots to start easily. The 
practice of using a broomstick or 
larger instrument to make a hole in 
the ground, into which the bulb is 
dropped, is a poor one. Almost cer- 
tainly an air pocket is left under the 
bulb, which hinders greatly in its 
building a root system. 

The single tulips are the earliest to 
bloom and for two or three weeks in 
April gaily put forth their radiant col- 
ors while most plants are still 


like a great star of deep lemon yellow. 
Attractive in the bud and at all stages 
of growth, it presents its most artistic 
appearance when fully open. Orange 
King is orange and yellow, and John 
Ruskin, a general favorite, is a tovely 


salmon-rose bloom edged with soft 
lemon yellow. 
Classification of tulips is by race 


and history rather than by any strik- 
ing difference in appearance. Darwins 
and Breeders are similar in appear- 
ance, both growing to a height of 
twenty to thirty inches. Darwin tulips 
are distinctive on account of their 
single globular flowers and strong, up- 


right spikes. They revel in clear rich 
pinks, crimsons, scarlet and _helio- 
trope. 


Breeder Tulips Are Artistic 


Breeders are, without question, the 
most striking, presenting hues and 
tones of color found neither in the 
Darwins nor Cottage tulips. They 
lean toward the unusual and artistic 
shades of bronze, brown, purple, blue- 
black, deep mauve, dull gold and dark 
lilac, all exquisitely blended. Chest- 
nut, Louis XIV, Bronze Queen, Don 
Pedro and Panorama are good repre- 
sentatives of this class. 

Among the PDarwins, Pride of Haar- 
lem, a gorgeous rose-red, is most pop- 
ular. Clara Butt ranks a close second, 
a salmon pink, whose stem bends 
enough to make it very graceful in 
bouquets. Flamingo is shell pink, Bleu 
Aimable blue and purple, while La 
Tupile Noire is the nearest of all to 
black. 

Tho too gay for large plantings, 
striped tulips are beautiful for indoor 
decoration. Bizarre has a yellow back- 
ground, blotched and striped and feath- 
ered with crimson, pink, lilac and 
purple. 


Close Planting for Some Types 


Parrot tulips have fringed and cor- 
rugated petals, most artistic and 
quaint in form and the shape of the 
flower before it opens resembles the 
neck of a parrot. The stems are slen- 
der, and they should be grown among 
shrubbery or in a mixed border where 
they will have some support. Bloom- 
ing less freely than other types, they 
should be planted closely together. 

Lifting tulips every summer and 
drying them off is advised by some 
gardeners, while others say it. is not 
necessary to take up the bulbs except 


to increase the supply. Flowers are 
usually just as large and the stems 
just as long on those not taken up as 
those that are. 

For cut flowers, tulips are most. pop- 
ular. They last well, and are beauti- 
ful alone or in combination with other 
flowers. Single flowers, cut with long 
stems, may be arranged in tall, slen- 
der vases; or, if cut with short stems, 
they are easily arranged in shallow 
bowls or baskets. 

Groupings of flowers making lovely 
color combinations, in which tulips fig- 
ure, may offer helpful suggestions. 





I am fond of Clara Butt tulips (pink) 
and blue bells planted in front of pink 


flowering almonds. Or Clara Butt tu- 
lips with wild blue phiox or wild sweet 
Williams are lovely. Then haven't you 
seen and admired pale pink tulips un- 
der the lilacs? Or a combination of 
white lilacs and red tulips (Pride oj 
Haarlem)? 

Last but not least, do plant rose tir 
lips (Princess Blizabeth or La Fian- 
cee) with bleeding heart and forget- 
me-nots. You'll never have a tulip gar- 
den again without them.—Jane S&S. 
Parks. 








Favored Doughnut Recipes 








HIS is the time of the year when 

doughnuts rule supreme as the fa- 
vored food for the impromptu lunch or 
party refreshment. Served crispy hot 
with coffee or a fruit juice drink, they 
tempt. one to break even the most 
rigid of diet rules. 

In frying them, be sure that the fat 
is hot enough to brown a cube of bread 
in one minute. Place the doughnuts in 
a wire rack in a pan of hot fat that 
will be deep enough to permit the 
doughnuts to float. If the fat is too 
hot the doughnuts will crust over be- 
fore they have raised sufficiently. If 
the fat is not hot enough the dough- 
nuts will become grease soaked. 


Sour Milk Doughnuts 


If you like to use sour milk in your 
baking, try this sour milk doughnut 
recipe. 

Mix and sift three cups of flour, one 
teaspoon of baking powder, one tea- 
spoon of soda, one and one-half tea- 
spoons of salt, one-half teaspoon of 
nutmeg, one-half teaspoon of cinna- 
mon and one cup of sugar. 

Combine one cup of sour milk with 
two eggs well beaten,.and three ta- 
blespoons of melted fat or cooking oil. 

To avoid handling the dough too 
much, combine a little of the liquid 
with enough of the dry ingredients to 
form a soft dough. Knead until smooth 
and roll out until from one-third to 
one-half inch thick. Cut, fry in deep 
fat, and place on a paper to drain. 

If you’re fising sweet milk instead of 
sour milk, use the following propor- 
tions: Two cups of flour, three tea- 
spoons of baking powder, one-half tea- 
spoon of salt, one-fourth teaspoon of 
cinnamon, one-fourth teaspoon of nut- 
meg, one-half cup of sugar, one egg, 
one-half cup of milk and one table 
spoon of butter. Use the same method 


for combining as used in the sour mi'k 
doughnut recipe. 


Sour Cream Doughnuts 


Sour cream doughnuts are speed; 
and very ease to make. Beat three 
eggs, add one cup of sugar gradually 
and stir again. Add one teaspoon of 
soda to one cup of sour cream and 
combine with the egg and sugar mix- 
ture. Sift into this mixture four cups 
of flour, one-fourth teaspoon of grated 
nutmeg and one teaspoon of salt. Roll 
the mixture to from one-fourth to one- 
half inch thick, shape and deep fat fry. 
They may be rolled in powdered or 
granulated sugar when done. 


Raised Doughnuts 


Seald and cool one cup of milk. 
When luke warm, add one-fourth of a 
yeast cake dissolved in water, one tea- 
spoon of salt, and enough flour to 
make a thick batter. Let the mixture 
rise over night, then add one-third cup 
of melted butter and lard, one cup of 
light brown sugar, two eggs well 
beaten, one-half teaspoon grated nut- 
meg and enough flour to make a stit? 
dough. Let rise again. If too soft to 
handle, add more flour. Roll to three- 
fourths inch thickness. Shape the 
doughnuts with a cutter, smooth them 
with the hand, then place on a floured 
board and let rise for one more hour. 
Fry in deep fat and drain on unglazed 
paper. Cool and roll in powdered or 
granulated sugar. 


Bran Doughnuts 


Cream one tablespoon of shortening 
with one-fourth cup of sugar. Add one 
egg well beaten, one and one-half cups 
of bran and one-half cup of milk. Mix 
and sift one and one-half cups of flour, 
two teaspoons of baking powder, one 
teaspoon of salt and add to the first 

mixture. Roll on a floured board. 





sleeping. They grow eight to ten 


Cut with a doughnut cutter. Fr) 





inches tall and their brilliancy 
can not be excelled by any other 
class of their own family or any 
other flower that grows. Fla- 
mingo, a carmine rose; White 
Hawk, white, and Brilliant Star, 
glowing scarlet, are some of 
these fine early tulips, all flower- 
ing at the same time. 

Of the early double tulips, Mu- 
rillo and Peach Blossom are love- 
ly pinks; Crown of Gold, a rich 
yellow, and Rubra Maxima, a 
deep red. As they come a little 
later than the singles, a mixed 
planting of both varieties will 
bloom over a period of three 
weeks. 

Cottage tulips, like the Dar- 
wins and Breeders, flower dur- 
ing May and early June, depend- 
ing upon location. For clear 
bright yellow, Cottage tulips 
head the list and should be used 
with the Darwins and Breeders 
to supply this color. Mrs. Moon 
is claimed by many to be the fin- 
est yellow tulip grown. It is 
shaped like -a lily when the pet- 
als open and reflex at the tips. 
As the bloom older, it 


grows 








in deep fat at 380 degrees Fahr- 
enheit. This recipe yields eight- 
een medium sized doughnuts. 


Everybody’s Say So 
O* COURSE, you're wonder- 
ing just what answers All- 
Riled-Up and her following have 
had to those letters that came 
out August 30 and September 
She had a huge stack of them— 
so many that I can’t print nearly 
al of them, but I will give you 
excerpts from a few of them. 

Mrs. Earl Manly, of Sac coun- 
ty, writes: I imagine that All- 
Riled-Up is indifferent and has 
not caught the real vision of the 
work. She does not sense the 
“value she is receiving is educa- 
tional as well as social. Her 
thoughts, it would appear to me, 
have a tendency to get only the 
material value of the work. 

The extension department is 
trying to work out ways and 
means to standardize or make 
uhiform the work of the project. 
The different stars‘in their many 
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scheme of things, one color represent- 
ing one phase of the work and another 
color something else. To me placing 
any one particular color of star in a 
given place is just as easy as pasting 
any other color and how much more 
uniform are our maps and charts. 
When we compare them on Achieve- 
ment Day, we can just see at a glance 
where we will rank. 

If we women have the least. feeling 
of appreciation and also have a defi- 
nite meaning of the words, “Success 
and cooperation,” we will make next 
year’s project a more starry canopy. 

C. W. writes: I have been interest- 
ed in the Achievement Day discussion 
and I know the women have told the 
truth. We think the extension service 
is wonderful and we appreciate what 
it has done for us but we don’t like 
the method of showing results. Let’s 
do away with bedsheets and posters, 
maps and stars. Let each township 
make a report or a summary of what 
it has accomplished. This report 
could be printed in large enough type 
to be eas#ly read and the printing 
should be done in a printing office, not 
by a childish set where some impor- 
tant letter is missing. The county 
chairman should see that this is done 
on large sheets of cardboard and each 
township given one. All the secretary 
of each township needs to do then is 
to fill in the blanks with the township 
summary. I think it would be all right 
to retain our special feature. Place it 
on a table underneath the summary, 
then let each township concentrate its 
energy oh @ number for the program. 

Another reader writes: One reader 
stated that she lost a star because she 
missed the forenoon board meeting. 
If that’s all she goes to the board 
meeting for she’d better stay at home. 
Making posters is the Farm Bureau 
way of advertising the work and show- 
ing what people are learning. The 
maps and the reports are the only way 
that people can see what has been 
done. 





And then again, from Mrs. Harry 
Lauer, township chairman in Henry 
county, comes this opinion: I realize 
there must be an added summary of 
the accomplishment of the project 
work. In my opinion it can be more 
intelligently done with pen and ink, 
written in large letters on posters, then 
hung in our local Farm Bureau office 
where numbers of our farmers and 
township people are going every day 
for information. We farmers’ wives 
have gladly contributed our time to 
the project work, getting a lot in re- 
turn, each one doing the best time and 
strength would permit. After it’s all 
over, why should these same women 
£0 into a contest over the thing they 
have been working for the past six 
months and spend, as we did, last win- 
ter, a number of perfectly lovely after- 
noons in making star posters for 
Achievement, Day? 





Another local leader writes: I would 
like to have the people who designated 
“that these letters should be two 
inches high,” and then go on to give a 
long list of words to be Jaboriously 
printed by hand, make just. one set of 
Posters and maps, using the equip- 
ment that the average Farm Bureau 
group has to work with, outlining a 
long list of printed words and filling 
in the letters with a toothpick wrapped 
m cotton, dipped in ink. What an ut- 
ter waste of time! Imagine using such 
methods to make a poster to illustrate 
the use of time. Why, oh, why print 
these posters? If there are certain 
words that must be printed, why not 
let a printing company do it, leaving 
the necessary words and simple re- 


sults to be filled in by the farm 
women? 





And now, dear readers, the question 
that you are all wanting to ask is, did 
Mrs. X Y Z have any answers to her 
letter and the answer is “ves”—more 
than 100 letters in less than a week. 
Just as soon as I can get them sorted 
and read I'll give you excerpts from 
Some of them in our column. 

Remember that the column is sup- 
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posed to be an open forum and if any 
of you have problems that are of vital 
interest to farm women, tell us about 
them and let us discuss them in the 
“Everybody's Say So” corner. It’s the 
one corner of the paper that’s your 
very own.—Eleanor Baur. 





COOKERY CORNER 


Cocoanut Rolls 











1 egg 

1 cup of sugar 

4% cup of milk 

2 teaspoons of baking powder 

1 cup of cocoanut 

2 cups of flour E 

Cream the sugar and the egg. Add 

the milk and sift in the flour and the 
baking powder. Add the cocoanut last. 
Flour a smallepiece of dough and roll 
between the hands until as large 
around as the fingers. Cut into two- 
inch lengths and place close together 
on a buttered cookie sheet. Bake in a 
moderate oven until brown.—Mrs. Fred 
Vette, Butler County, Iowa. 


Ice Box Biscults 
Ice box biscuits for me are really 
time and money savers. . 
1 quart of sweet milk (scalded) 
1 cake of soft yeast 
1¢ cup of sugar 
1 cup of lard 
14 cup of mashed potatoes (hot) 
2 teaspoons of baking powder 
1 teaspoon of soda 
% teaspoon of salt 
Seald the milk and then cool. Dis- 
solve the yeast in warm water. When 
the milk cools, stir all together with 
enough flour to make a batter. Set in 
a warm place until it bubbles, and 
then add flour enough to make a dough 
sufficiently stiff to roll out. Keep it 
in the refrigerator or in a cool place. 
The dough may be used for biscuits as 
needed.—Mrs. B. J. Griffin, Boyle 
County, Kentucky. 
Tasty Potato Salad 
Every cook has her own way with 
potato salad. I am sending you “my 
way”: 
inedium sized cold boiled potatoes 
cooked beet 
hard cooked eggs 
small cucumber pickles 
diced onion 
, cup of nut meats 
44 cup of diced celery 
1 tablespoon of diced green pepper 
Be sure that the potatoes have been 
cooked in salty water. A good many 
potato salads have been spoiled because 
the potatoes have not been salted. Dice 
the potatoes. Dice the other ingredi- 
ents ‘and mix with the potatoes, toss- 
ing lightly, s0 as not to allow the mix- 
ture t6 become “mushy.” Add the 
sliced hard cooked eggs last. Blend 
with boiled salad dressing and place 
in the ice-box to chill—Mrs. H. C. R., 
Jones County, Iowa. 
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Graham Pudding 
Ever since I was a child our family 

has served steamed suet puddings on 
holidays and special occasions. When 
my own children became old enough 
to demand the same dessert as grown- 
ups, I substituted graham pudding with 
such splendid results that the entire 
family now refer to graham pudding 
as suet pudding. My recipe calls for: 

14 cup butter 

% cup molasses 

1% cup milk (sour preferred) 

1 egg, beaten lightly 

1% cups graham flour 

1% teaspoon soda 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 cup seedless raisins 

Melt the butter and add the molas- 

ses, the beaten egg and the milk in 
which the soda has been dissolved. 
Next add the graham flour, the salt, 
and last the raisins. Fill a greased 
baking powder can half full. Place in 
a kettle of boiling water, making sure 
that the water does not boil over into 
the can. Cover the eans tightly and 
steam for two and one-half hours per 
one pound can. Remove from the 
steamer and bake in a moderate oven 
for fifteen minutes. Serve with a lem- 
on sauce. This is made by mixing 
three-fourths of a cup of sugar with 
two tablespoons of flour or cornstarch. 
Add one-fourth cup of water and boil 
for five minutes. Remove and add two 
teaspoons of butter and one tablespoon 
of lemon juice.—Mrs. Lemuel Allen, 
Story County, Iowa. 


“Not one poor cake 


since | discovered Calumet” 
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And here's the secret... 
Calumet’s DOUBLE-ACTION 


Evrerrwuerr, delighted women are finding out— 
Calumet makes baking success easy ond sure! 

The secret?—it's simple! Calumet acts twice, not 
just once. And this remarkable Double-Action makes 
the greatest difference in baking. It adds to your 
baking a touch of genius! Special lightness! Extra 
| delicacy and fineness of texture. Such unusual per- 
| fection that you'll enjoy new pride in everything 
you bake. 

Calumet'’s first action begins in the mixing bowl. 
It starts the leavening. Then, in the oven, the second 
action begins. It continues the leavening. Up!.. . 
up!... it keeps raising the batter and holds it high 
and light. Cakes, muffins, quick breads bake beauti- 
fully, even though you may not be able to regulate 
your oven accurately. 

All baking powders are required by law to be 
made of pure, wholesome ingredients. But not all 
arealike in theiraction nor in theamount that should 
be used. And not all will give you equally fine results 
in your baking. Calumet is scientifically made of 
exactly the right ingredients, in exactly the right 
proportions to produce perfect leavening action— 
Double-Action! 

Make a Calumet cake to-day. Taste it—compare! 
Then you'll know why Calumet is the largest- 
selling baking powder in the world. Remember to 
use only one level teaspoon of Calumet to each cup 
of sifted flour. This is the usual Calumet proportion 
| and should be followed for best results—a splendid 
| economy which the perfect efficiency of Calumet’s 
| Jeaveningaction makes possible. Send for the wonder- 


| ful new Calumet Baking Book. Mail coupon NOW! 
The Double-Acting 


C A L U M E Baking Powder 


A Product of General Foods Corporation 
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MAKE THIS TEST 


Naturally, when baking, youcan't 
see how Calumet’ s Double- Action 
works inside the dough or batter to 
make it rise. But, by making this 
simple demonstration with Calu- 
met Baking Powder and water in a 
glass, you can see clearly how Calue 
met acts twice to make your baking 
better. Put two level teaspoons of 
Calumet into a glass, add two tea- 
spoons of water, stir rapidly five 
times and remove the spoon. The 
tiny, fine bubbles wall rise slowly, 
half filling the glass. This ts Calu- 
met’ s first action—the action that 
Calumet specially provides to take 
place in the mixing bowl when you 
add liquid to your dry ingredients. 

After the mixture has entirely 
stopped rising, stand the glass ina 
pan of hot water on the stove. Ina 
moment, a second rising will start 
and continue until the mixture 
reaches she top of the glass. This is 
Calumet’s second action—the ac- 
tion that Calumet holds in reserve 
to sake place in the heat of your 
oven. Make shis test to-day. See 
Calumet’ s Double-Action which 
protects your baking from failure. 





© 1930. Gc F. CORP. a8 
oe, 
FREE new cALUMET BAKING BOOK 
Manion Janz Parker ’ C—W.F.-10-80 
c/o Calumet Baking Powder Company, Inc.) 

4100 Fillmore Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me, free, a copy of the new Calumet Baking 
Book. 

Name 











Street 


City State 
Fill in completely—priat name and address 
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COPPERCLAD Range 


COPPER-CLAD—always a leader in range improvements— 
~ creates an outstandimg advantage. The lasting beauty 
of the NEW COPPER-CLAD is made possible by means of a 
unique construction which permits easy, convenient replace- 
ment of any piece of porcelain enamel, if necessary. 

As a result of this exclusive COPPER-CLAD invention, 
you can now enjoy the newness and beauty of a full porce- 
lain enamel range—not for just a few months, but through- 
out its entire lifetime. 

The NEW COPPER-CLAD range is made in all sizes and 
styles and in such popular color . 
combinations as old ivory with 
green trim, white with silver 
gray trim, and old ivory with 
tan trim. See them today at your 
nearest dealer's store or send 
the coupon below for a copy 
of our besutifully illustrated 
booklet. 


Copper-Clad Malleable Range Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


COPPER-CLAD’S fa- 
mous construction in- 
cludes pure sheet cop- 
per lining where 
other ranges rust out 
—adds years and 
years of extra service. 
Retter and faster bak- 
ing is also assured by 
the “Thermos” con- 
struction with its five 
walls and two air 
spaces—-a great fuel 
saver. 





COPPER .-. CLAD 
RANGES, any size 
or style, may be had 
with high closets or 


high shelf, as desired. Copper-Clad Malleable Range Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send copy of your illustrated booklet. 
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Sabbath School Lesson 


By “UNCLE HENRY” WALLACE 


Simon Peter 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for November 2, 1930. Mark, 8:27-29; 
Luke, 22:31-34; John, 18:25-27; 21: 
15-17.) 

“And Jesus went forth, and his disci- 
ples, into the villages of Caeserea 
Philippi: and on the way he asked his 
disciples, saying unto them, Who do 
men say that I am? (28) And they 
told him, saying, John the Baptist; 


—# ' and others, Elijah; but others, One of 


the prophets. (29) And he asked them, 
But who say ye that I am? Peter an- 
swereth and saith unto him, Thou art 
the Christ....... 

“Simon, Simon, behold, Satan asked 
to have you, that he might sift you as 
wheat: (32) I made supplication for 
thee, that thy faith fail not; and do 
thou, when once thou hast turned 
again, establish thy brethren. (33) 
And he said unto him, Lord, with thee 
I am ready to go both to prison and to 
death. (34) And he said, I tell thee, 
Peter, the cock shall not crow this 
day, until thou shalt thrice deny that 
thou knowest me... 

“Now Simon Peter was standing and 
warming himself. They said therefore 
unto him, Art thou also one of his dis- 


| ciples? He denied, and said, I am not. 




















Meet the Traveler! 


Would you like to know about the trouble 
between the Jews and Arabs in Palestine? 
Or about conditions in Egypt? Our Trav- 
| eler, James T. Nichols, who has visited these 
countries many times and has very recently 
returned from his latest trip, is available to 
| speak before any Farm Bureau, club, school 
or other organization on very easy terms. If 
| your organization wants to schedule Doctor 
Nichols for a talk, write The Traveler, 








WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
IOWA HOMESTEAD 


Des Moines, lowa, for further information. 
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(26) One of the servants of the high 
priest, being a kinsman of him whose 
ear Peter cut off, saith, Did not I see 
thee in the garden with him? Peter 
therefore denied again: and straight- 
way the cock crew. ... 

“So when they had broken their fast, 
Jesus saith to Simon Peter, Simon, son 
of John, lovest thou me more than 
these? He saith unto him, Yea, Lord, 
thou knowest that I love thee. He 
saith unto him, Feed my lambs. (16) 
He saith to him again a second time, 
Simon, son of John, lovest thou me? 


He saith unto him, Yea, Lord; thou 
knowest that I love thee. He saith 
unto him, Tend my sheep. (17) He 


saith unto him the third time, Simon, 
son of John, lovest thou me? Peter 
was grieved because he said unto him 
the third time, Lovest thou me? And 
he said unto him, Lord, thou knowest 
all things; thou knowest. that I love 
thee. Jesus said unto him, Feed my 
sheep.” 


A study of Simon Peter’s character 
will show that he did just what we 
would have expected him to do under 
the circumstances, if we had known 
him as well as Jesus did; and what 
Jesus, who knew the hearts of His dis- 
ciples, every weak point. and every 
strong point, expected him to do and 
predicted that he would do. The rec- 
ord of his sayings and actions given in 
the Gospels should enable us to under- 
stand him fairly well. 

He was brought to Jesus first by his 
brother Andrew. Andrew said to Si- 
mon, “We have found the Messiah 
(which is, being interpreted, Christ)” 
in Jesus of Nazareth. Jesus at once 
sees in Simon a diamond in the rough; 
and foreseeing the great work he, with 
all his defects, was capable of doing, 
foreseeing that he would be the first 
stone laid down in the future temple of 
the church of God, of which He him- 
self was to be the cornerstone, Jesus 
said: Simon, I will give thee a new 
name, “Cephas, which is by interpreta- 
tion, Peter” (a stone). It was not be- 
cause of any stability that he received 
this new name, for he was most. un- 
stable, but because of the place of tre- 
mendous importance he was to hold in 
the future temple of humanity. This 
occurred at the first call of the disci- 
ples, the call not to discipleship, but 
to acquaintance. 

Some time afterwards, when Jesus 
was preaching by the Sea of Galilee, 
He, for convenience, made a pulpit of 
Peter’s boat, then moored to the shore. 
After the sermon was over He asked 
Peter to take a try at fishing. Peter 
said that the fishing was no good, but 
if Jesus said so he would try it. The 
result was a great draft of fishes at a 
time when no fisherman expected it, 
when, in fact, they had toiled all night 


and taken nothing, showing Peter that 
this Man was more than man; and if 
He was more than man, then Peter's 
soul, his thoughts, his motives, were al] 
naked and exposed to His view 
Hence, realizing for the first time thar 
Jesus was divine, conscious of his own 
weakness and imperfections, he cried 
out: “Depart from me; for I am a gin. 
ful man, O Lord.” Peter here stands 
revealed to us as a man of rare spirit- 
ual vision, impetuous, energetic, with 
whom to be convicted was to confess, 
to think was to speak, and to speak 
was to act. 


A similar scene was enacted after 
the resurrection, when the risen 
Christ, standing in the dim twilight 
on the shore, was revealed to Peter 
by a similar miracle. On this occasion 
John was the first to recognize the 
Lord, but Peter, throwing around him 
his fisherman’s coat, hurls himself 
into the water to be the first to greet 
Him. 


A similar scene on the lake brings 
out both the strength and the weak- 
ness of Peter’s character. After the 
miracle of the feeding of the five thou- 
sand, Jesus had refused to be made 
king, had sent the disciples across the 
lake, and retired into the mountain to 
pray for strength to meet this new 
trial. A storm arises, and in the night, 
during the flashes of lightning, they 
see Jesus approaching them. They 
think it is a spirit, a ghost; but when 
Jesus is recognized, Peter at once 
wants to meet Him on the water, and 
receives permission. So long as he 
thinks about Jesus he succeeds, but 
when he begins to think about himself 
he fails, as we all do. Here again he 
is the impulsive, energetic disciple. 

Some time after this, when they are 
moving into northern Galilee, Jesus 
asks the disciples what the people 
think of Him. Hearing the several 
opinions, He asks them what they 
themselves think of Him. Peter, for 
the first time realizing the true char- 
acter of Jesus, not as Messiah, the 
son of David, but as the Messiah, the 
Christ, the Son of the living God, ex- 
claimed: “Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God.” And Christ 
replies: “Blessed are thou, Simon Bar- 
jonah (giving his flesh and _ blood 
name). Flesh and blood did not re- 
veal this unto you, but the will of my 
Father’—the highest compliment that 
could be paid to mortal man. Having 
thus fixed in the minds of the disci- 
ples His true character, He goes on to 
speak of the suffering and death which 
this will involve. To impulsive Peter 
this seemed to be utterly wrong, and 
he at once blurts out: We will not 
have this; intimating indirectly that 
they would defend Him with their 
swords. Jesus turns on him with a 
withering rebuke: “Get thee behind 
me, Satan.” You are a cause of stum 
bling to me. In this you are thinking 
purely human thoughts, not the 
thoughts of God at all. And this was 
just like Peter. (Matthew, 16.) 

He was permitted to accompany Je 
sus to the Mount of Transfiguration. 
He was delighted beyond measure. He 
wanted at once to build three tents for 
the convenience of Jesus and the two 
illustrious visitors, while he and his 
two companions slept out in the open 
air. Naively, the writer of the epistle 
remarks: “not knowing what he said.” 
But this was just like Peter. 

The exact date of the incident relat- 
ed in John, 21, is not given. It was 
most probably the first appearance of 
Christ to the disciples in Galilee and 
before the two other appearances 
which occurred there. Seven of tlie 
disciples were at their old haunts by 
the sea of Galilee, discussing as the) 
met from time to time how they were 
to fulfill the mission of which Jesus 
had informed them at their last meet 
ing. One day Peter, always naturally 
their spokesman, said: “I go a-fishi- 
ing.” This likely meant: I do not 


know what we are to do, or how we 
are to fulfill the commands of the 
Lord. Until we get more light on the 
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subject I will go back to fishing. John, 
James, Nathanael, Thomas and the 
other two naturally follow their leader. 
“That night they took nothing.” In the 
morning they heard a voice saying, 
“Children, have ye aught to eat?’ 
They called back, no, and were told to 
cast the net on the right side. They 
found the net full of fish. 


When they came to land, Jesus told 
them to bring the fish they had taken. 
After the meal was over, all the disci- 
ples knowing and rejoicing that they 
were once more in fellowship with 
their Lord, Jesus said to Peter, “Si- 
mon, son of John, lovest thou me more 
than these?” This probably means, 
lovest thou me more than these thy 
brethren love me? Peter on the night 
of the betrayal had said: “If all shall 
be offended in thee, I will never be of- 
fended,” thus boasting of a deeper love 
and devotion to the Master than that 
possessed by any of the rest. Jesus 
had replied: Before the cock crow 
thrice, that is, this very night, thou 
shalt not deny me once, but three 
times; and when Jesus had looked out 
at him during the trial, Peter realized 
that this prediction had come true, to 
his great shame. 

So Jesus asked him three times if he 
indeed loved him. He calls him by his 
flesh and blood name, and uses the 
Greek word expressing love in its most 
self-sacrificing sense. It does not 
mean the love a man has for his friend, 
or for his parents or children, but the 
love which God exercises towards man, 
the love which Jesus exercises towards 
the redeemed, and which they are re- 
quired to exercise toward each other. 
Peter in his reply does not dare to use 
this word, but uses the word express- 
ing affection among friends. Jesus re- 
plies: “Feed my lambs”; that is, 
teach the new disciples.” 

The second time Jesus uses the 
same word as the first time, but leaves 
out “more than these,” saying in ef- 
fect, Do you love me at all? And Pe- 
ter answers the same as before. And 
Jesus answers, “Tend my sheep’; that 
is, shepherd, direct, govern, evidently 
referring to the new church. 


The-third time he uses the word Pe- 
ter has used. He is greatly grieved at 
being asked the third time, and an- 
swers, “Lord, thou knowest all things; 
thou knowest that I love thee.” And 
Jesus replies, “Feed my sheep”; those 
who have made some advancement in 
the Divine life, bringing to them the 
great teachings of Christ. In this way 
he was to prove the sincerity of his 
love for Christ. 

A hard lesson this for Peter. Ar- 
dent, impulsive, out of balance, or as 
we would say, not level-headed, the 
Savior impressed upon his mind this 
fact, that he must not trust to the im- 
pulse of the moment, but bend himself 
to the patient and, it may be, tiresome 
work of feeding His lambs and feeding 
and tending His sheep. From this 
time onward Peter’s character seems 
to have greatly changed, tho the old 
impulsiveness and inconsistency to 
some extent remained. After enlarged 
vision came to him, he stood in the 
forefront, the spokesman of the disci- 
ples, and spoke a gospel of repentance 
and forgiveness. In his moment of 
spiritual exaltation at Pentecost Peter 
declared that whosoever believed on 
the name of the Lord should be saved; 
but it required a vision persuading him 
and a revelation, to persuade him 
years afterwards to preach the Gos- 
pel to an intelligent and devout heath- 
en gentleman. He was never quite 
able to live up to his ideals; nor do 
we; but the change in him was very 
great. Indeed, the change that came 
over Peter within sixty days after the 
trial of Jesus seems miraculous. Then 
he did not even enter before the au- 
gust body when his Master was on 
trial, but stayed in the court yard and 
warmed himself by the fire, denying 
with an oath that he knew Jesus of 
Nazareth. How courageous he is when 
in the same presence he iater boldly 
charges the Sanhedrin with the judi- 
cial murder of Jesus. What gave him 
this astonishing courage? We have 
here a vivid illustration of what a man 
naturally impetuous and at times cow- 
ardly dares to do when he realizes that 
he has God at his back. 








aw 2 Just hk 
\4eKnob 


You regulate the check on this new Heater by 
this convenient knob. No reaching or stooping 
—simple, Just like tuning a radio, 
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DelineRADIONA 


A REVELATION : 
IN HOME 3 
HEATING 








ments. New Features. The 

Most Beautiful of Home 
Heaters with its full porcelain 
enameled cabinet in rich burled 
circassian walnut finish. Heats 
the whole house—by continu- 
ous circulation of warm air. 
Wonderful fire-keeper and re- 
quires little attention. Large 
feed door, takes big chunks of 
coal or wood. A reliable dealer 
near you is showing the De 
Luxe Radiona. Mail the coupon 
and we'll tell you this dealer’s = Furnace like con-_ 

struction assures 


name. larger volume of 
heat at lowest fuel 
cost. 


G ene New Bes Improve- 











Most efficient heat- 
ing unit ever de- 
veloped for a cab- 
inet heater, En- 
tirely of cast iron. 


r Fr | | Se ee ee eo 


{ ROCK ISLAND STOVE COMPANY we 
{ Rock Island, Il. 


Send name of nearest dealer who has De Luxe 
[ Radiona on display. 


ROCK ISLAND 
STOVE CO. 











ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 1, 
‘i | 
Sixty pc ot { Address__ R. F. D 
{ Town 


al ( ) I am interested in a new Range. 
( ¢ Send FREE Cook Book. 














































form your buying directory. If the articles you wish to purchase 
Va PICK 

Corn Sheller is the 
best. For over fifty years 
to Iowa Farmers. The 
Valleys” is further evi- 
Corn Sheller is built for 
bushels per hour. See the 


Let the advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 
are not advertised in this paper, we will be glad to give you the 
names of reliable firms from which you can make your purchases. 
HE LEADER « 
HE “Hocking Valley” 
leader because farmers 
have found that it is the 
this sturdy machine has 
given satisfactory service 
fact that 1,200 dealers in 
Iowa handle “Hocking 
dence that they must be 
good. The Hocking Valley 
hand or power operation. 
It has a capacity of 35 
nearest “Hocking Valley” 
dealer. 













With an “Eagle” Ear Corn Slicer you can provide a good corn 
and cob feed for your stock at a very low cost. It is an established 
fact that sliced ear corn will fatten stock at much less than the 
usual cost. An Eagle Ear Corn Slicer will pay for itself in a short 
time by reducing feeding costs. Write for interesting circular on this 
subject or see your dealer. 


BROT eS & COAL CO. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA-€ST. 1867 
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a Split Penny between 
“heahing SUCCESS and FAILURE 


Who ever heard of a woman call- 
ing her grocer and saying, “Send me 
a bag of your poorest, cheapest flour. 
I am going to bake a cake and I will 


save a fraction of a cent.” 

Absurd! Yet some women do buy 
cheap flour, not realizing that they 
could bake a cake or pan of biscuits 
from Omar for only a split-penny 







more. Poor flour is sure to bring 
failures. It is not economical at any 
price. Omar gives your baking qual- 
ity, lightness, tenderness and flavor 
for only a split-penny more. 











Rules Free 


If you are going to hold 
a local corn husking con- 
test, see that your contest 
committee is supplied with 
official rules, sheets of in- 
struction and blanks for 
recording results. 


These forms will be fur- 
nished free by Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead for all local contests. 
Make sure that your con- 
test winner will be entitled 
to compete for the state 
title by following official 
rules. 


Write to Corn Husking 
Editor, 


Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead 





Empire Oil- -Burning 
Tank Heater 








Greatest improvement ever made ra tank 


heaters. Fits anytank. Burns 14to 16 hours 
on one gallon of kerosene. No sparks, ashes 
or smoke. Heating chamber entirely under 
water; no heat wasted. Guaranteed. Saves 
feed—pays for itself repeatedly. 


EMPIRE NON-FREEZABLE HOG WATERER 


Heavy galvanized fron—70 gal. capacity, Of! burner directly 
under trough—guaranteed SS to freeze. Keeps Seow warm 
at a email cost. cops b ge bealthy—fatien 1 faster on the 
came f FARMER AGENTS 
—_9) We else manu- wanted in every localit 
: facture Portable offer to farmere willing to show 
rer to prospec 
tive buyers. Write at_once for 
price and epecialoffer. Buy direct 
from factory. 


¢’ Empire Tank Heater Co. 
@ 107 A.7th St., Washington, fa. 























a OATS HULLER 


The perfected method of separating 
hulls__ from groats—Approximately 
90% hulling and 
clea Capacity 
50 bushels per bour 
—reguires 5 H.P. 
to operate. Indis- 
pensable to hog and 
poultry raisers. Rea- 
sonable price—cash 
or terms—write for 
special bulletin. 


ACME MFG. CO., Cedar Falls, lowa 
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Author ee “4 Journey Through the pee 
“Bible Lands As They Are Today” 
and eight other books on travel. 


A Look at Italy 


S I HAVE been in Italy a half 

dozen times I can give a brief 
description of the country in general 
in this article. 

Italy is about. the size of the state of 
Nevada and with a population of about 
40,500,000. Its colonies, mostly in 
Africa, have a combined area almost 
seven times as great as the mother 
country but their population is less 
than 2,500,000. Italy proper is one of 
the most densely populated countries 
in Europe, having 341 persons to the 
square mile. When you remember 
that the United States only has a little 
more than thirty people to the square 
mile, you can imagine our problems if 
we had a thousand million people in- 
stead of a little more than a hundred 
million. 

But few countries have made as 
great contributions to civilization as 
has Italy. Call the roll of great men: 
Discoverers—Columbus, Americus Ves- 
pucius and the Cabots. Painters—Mich- 
ael Angelo and Raphael. Astronomers 
—Galileo and Copernicus. Scholars— 
Virgil, Cicero and Horace. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States says 
that Meucci invented the telephone, 
and Alexander Volta stamped his 
name on everything that has to do 
with electrical apparatus while Gal- 
vani stamped his name on the bat- 
tery. 

All the world doffs its hat to Mar- 
coni who invented the wireless, and 
who on March 26, 1930, sat in his pri- 
vate office on the “Elettra,’” anchored 
in the harbor at Genoa and by his mar- 
velous invention operated a switch in 
Sydney, Australia, 9,000 miles away 
that started the machinery in their 
great exhibition. 

Italy’s chief industry is agriculture. 
About four million peasant farmers 
own their own homes and more than 
half of the entire population lives on 
farms. Farmers do not live in villages 
as in so many European and in Near 
East countries, but are scattered over 
the land more like our own farmers. 
In spite of the mountain ranges, less 
than ten per cent of the land is un- 
productive. 

The farmers of Italy sow more than 
twelve million acres annually in 
wheat, plant. nearly four million in 
corn and more than a million in po- 
tatoes. They raise beans galore, rice, 
sugar beets and nearly all kinds of 
cereals and vegetables. They have 
ten and a half million acres in vine- 
yards and made 784,206,000 gallons of 
wine in 1927, but I understand that 
this production is rapidly décreasing. 

What the world does with so much 
olive oil I don’t Know but Italy has 
more than five and a half million acres 
in olive orchards. Every country visi- 
ted so far has worlds of olives and 
every one we shall visit on this tour 
is an olive country. Italy has great 
mulberry groves and makes a lot of 
silk and of late a great deal of rayon. 


Mountain streams give Italy great 
hydro-electric possibilities and she al- 
ready has hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars invested in plants of this kind 
She is becoming a great manufactur- 
ing country, having nearly 800,000 in- 
dustrial establishments. Her 381 cot- 
ton mills alone employ 65,000 people. 

The government is speeding land 
reclamation schemes by spending 
nearly $25,000,000 on these public 
works for her farmers this year. In 
spite of all this, the farmers of Italy 
have a hard time of it. They do nearly 
everything in the oldest and most 
laborious way. 

From what I can learn, the average 
renter in Italy furnishes half of the 
work oxen and gets half of the crop. 
The landlord must furnish a house for 
him to live in, a shed for the cattle, 
a vat for making wine, and all the 
other improvements. If it happens to 
be a bad year and crops are poor, the 
landlord must furnish seed for the 
next year’s planting. 

Of course the farms in Italy are 
small and the average rented farm 
runs from ten to twenty-five acres. I 
understand that. agricultural experts 
say that two and a half acres are work 
enough for one man. In this moun- 
tainous country there are wind and 
hail storms that are very destructive 
One farmer’s old saying is “The wind 
has drunk a great. deal of wine.” 

A hopeful sign is that Italy has 
dotted the land with agricultural 
schools. The standing of the peasant 
farmer is becoming higher year by 
year. The Lubin Agricultural Insti- 
tute in Rome is an international affair 
which gathers reports from all over 
the world and more than fifty nations 
support it. This institute not only 
gathers reports on grain and crops but 
collects information about farm labor, 
wages and practically all questions 
that concern the tilling of the soil. 
Thru this and other kinds of agricul- 
tural betterment it is said that Italian 
farmers have almost doubled their 
production per acre within a gener- 
ation. 

At various times I have traveled by 
train through many parts of Italy, as 
well as other European countries, and 
am always amazed at the extent of the 
vineyard and wine industry. In some 
parts of Italy the growers strip the 
leaves from the vines that. the sun 
may shine on all of the grapes but 
near the mountains where hail storms 
are frequent they must have all leaves 
possible on the vines to protect the 
grapes. 

As in Bible times there must be an 
elevation in the vineyard and some- 
body must be on duty night and day 
to keep the thieves away. When har- 
vest comes ox carts haul the grapes 
to the vats. While machinery is 
largely used, some still believe that 


the wine is better if trodden from the 
grapes by human feet. 





A happy picnic party on an Italian mountainside 
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A “Stunt Night’’ Story Contest 








EAR before last, we offered cash 
Y prizes for the best story of a 
“stunt evening.” We received many 
excellent stories telling of the evenings 
enjoyed in various neighborhoods, and 
the plan worked out as we hoped it 
would in being the means of many of 
our farm friends having a good time 
in a neighborhood gathering, as our 
boys and girls enlisted the aid of their 
parents and older friends, and every 
one entered into the spirit of the eve- 
ning splendidly. We all need a good 
laugh occasionally, and there are a 
whole lot of good lauglis in a “stunt 
evening.” Many of our farm boys 
and girls found that their fathers and 
mothers had a spirit of fun far beyond 
what they dreamed, and many of the 
fathers and mothers learned that their 
boys and girls had real initiative in 
starting a good time for the neighbor- 
hood. 

I wish to announce at this time that 
we will give a prize of $10 for the best 
story of a “stunt evening,’ $5 for the 
second best story, $3 for the third best 
story, $2 for the fourth best story, and 
$1 each for the next five best stories. 
The stories will be judged on the basis 
of originality, the number of people in- 
terested in and attending the “stunt 
evening,” and the skill with which the 
story is told. Now here is a chance, 
boys and girls, for you to earn a little 
money and to have a lot of fun in do- 
ing it. The more people you get in- 
terested, the more fun it will be, and 
I hope you can interest not only your 
boy and girl friends, but likewise your 
parents and the neighbors in the 
“stunt evening’ program you start. 
We want to give our boys and girls 
plenty of time to plan the evening and 
hold their “stunt evening” program, so 
this contest will not close until Feb- 
ruary 1. 

Any story of a “stunt night” mailed 
to Unele John, care of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er and Iowa Homestead, will be eligible 
to the contest, and the more interest- 
ing you make this “stunt evening” and 
the story, the greater your chances of 
being one of the prize winners. When 
you write your story, put your name, 
address and age at the top. In your 
story, tell how you planned the stunt, 
what it was, who helped you, how 
many people enjoyed the evening; in 
short, give the very things about your 
“stunt evening” that you would like to 
have told you by the other girls and 
boys who put on a “stunt evening.” 
The thing to do is to get different 
groups to put on a stunt, and if you 

n offer a prize for the best stunt of 
the evening, that will add to the inter- 
est. The boys, for example, might put 
ou one stunt, the girls another, the fa- 

another and the mothers an- 
other. That is a good plan, as it gets 
everybody interested. There ought to 
be at least. four stunts for a success- 
ful “stunt night.” 

In our own organization, two years 
ago, all of our departments put on 
tunts. The prize-winning stunt was 

old-fashioned country school, the 
folks who work with us on one of the 
putting on a country school 
Stunt that would have done credit to 
any organization. One of the girls 
dressed up as a country school teacher 
of twenty years agg, and she carried 
off the part exceedingly well and also 
looked the part. They called the roll, 
and each one answered to the name of 
Someone in our organization in a very 
clever way. You boys and girls will 


thers 


floors 


not have a chance to do this but you 
could answer to the names, for in- 
stance, of men who are well known to 
agriculture, or prominent men and wo- 
men in other walks of life. You girls 
know a lot of folks in Four-H Club 
work, and the boys know the men who 
are members of the extension depart- 





Get In On This 


When a group of the folks in 
your neighborhood get together, 
what happens? Do they have a 
good time playing and putting on 
laughable “stunts,” or do _ they 
just sit around and talk about how 
the corn is turning out? Suppose 
you help fix up a “stunt” program 
for some evening this winter and 
get other boys and girls to help 
you with it. Some ideas are sug- 
gested in this letter from Uncle 
John. Then be sure to write us, 
telling all about your “stunt.” 
Nine prizes will be awarded for 
the best stories. 











ment promoting this splendid program. 
There is a good opportunity there for 
you. Other stunts put on by our folks 
were likewise very interesting. Some 
of the mechanical department put on a 
band stunt. Only three of the twelve or 
thirteen members of the band had ever 
played an instrument; their leader was 
not a musician and had never led a 
band. They really did very well in 
playing old-fashioned music. In fact, 
you could almost recognize the tunes, 
and that’s a pretty good record for 
folks who never played a band instru- 
ment before. Your stunt can be a 
take-off on some popular organization 
in your neighborhood, or some popu- 
lar state organization with which you 
are familiar. But I feel sure that you 
young folks will not need any sugges- 
tions, and I am equally sure that your 
fathers and mothers will not need any, 
as there are a lot of good ideas that 
will quickly develop if you make it 
your business to encourage them. 

It takes teamwork to pull off a suc 
cessful “stunt evening.” If you are 
enthusiastic about it, just call together 
a group of the boys and girls, or which- 
ever group you want, and ask for ideas, 
and you will be surprised at how many 





A champion group of Holstein heifers. 
first place at the Dairy Cattle Congress, in Waterloo, was shown by Donald 
Mitchell, Delmer Thede, Alvin Homolar, Nelson Rehder and Robert Mitchell, 
all of Tama county, Iowa. 


you will get. Someone has to start the 
ball to rolling, however, and that is 
where you come in. Don’t hold back 
and wait for someone else to take the 
initiative, but get the girls or boys of 
your Four-H Club or your Lone Scout 
tribe together, and plan a stunt you 
think will be interesting. Tell other 
groups and your fathers and mothers 
that you are planning a stunt, and ask 
them to do likewise. Most of our boys 
and girls ‘belong to Four-H Clubs or 
Scout tribes, but if not, they can in- 
terest their class‘in school or their 
Sunday school class to plan a “stunt 
evening.” You will get plenty of help 
if you really make the effort. 

It will be a real pleasure to look over 
the stories of the “stunt evenings” that 
have been well planned and carried 
out, and I am sure that this contest 
will appeal to a large number of our 
boys and girls. “Stunt night” should 
lead to many other gatherings in the 
neighborhood during the months to 
come when the evenings are long, or 
to the growth of a neighborhood club, 
to which not only the older folks, but 
the young folks belong, which will pro- 
vide a monthly meeting during the 
winter months which everybody will 
enjoy. Such evenings will promote a 
better acquaintance, a better under- 
standing, and I can see no reason why 
there should not be a neighborhood 
club, which meets at least six times a 
year, in every community in lowa. The 
older folks will all remember what 
wonderful times they had in the old- 


fashioned spelling matches which were 
a feature of the country school. Others 
will remember the masquerades and 
the hard-times parties they held; but 
if you only plan a “stunt evening” 
alone, it will be worth while. 

If, out of the suggestion of “stunt 
night” comes a neighborhood club of 
either the older folks or the boys and 
girls, or both, I will be very much 
pleased, indeed. The boy or girl, or 
the man or woman, who starts a neigh- 
borhood on enjoying things together is 
rendering a very real service, and I am 
sure we have many of such boys and 
girls among the readers of our “Boys’ 
and Girls’ Section.” . 

What do you say, boys and girls— 
will you try? If you were within the 
reach of my voice, I am sure that I 
would hear a good many of you say, 
“Yes, we will do the best we can,” and 
if you do, you will certainly please 

UNCLE JOHN. 

P. S—Remember, you can hold your 
“stunt evening” any time you wish, 
and you can send us the story at any 
time you wish. The best time to write 
the story is right after the “stunt 
night” has been held, but I want to 
get all the folks possible interested, so 
I am making the last mailing date 
February 1. I hope, however, that a 
number of stories of pleasant evenings 
will reach me before December 1. It 
is not too late to plan a Hallowe’en 
“stunt night,” and Thanksgiving like 
wise offers another good opportunity. 
Let’s go! 








Heifer Club Members Succeed 








OWA club boys and girls gave a very 

good account of themselves in the 
dairy heifer show at the Waterloo 
Dairy Cattle Congress, during early 
October. Four boys from Webster 
county—James Kearns, of Duncombe; 
Robert Ward, Dennis Freed and Ray- 
mond McBride, all of Fort Dodge, won 
the championship in the Four-H Club 
dairy judging contest. They were sent 
to the National Dairy Show, at St. 
Louis, the second week following. The 
boys who won first in the Four-H dairy 
demonstration team, on the subject of 
“Making of Soft Cheese,” were Lloyd 
Klotz and Derwood Leach, of Freder- 
icksburg, Chickasaw county. 

Howard Whitcomb, of Fredericks- 
burg, was the Iowa state champion 





This group, which was winner of 


Four-H Dairy Club member. Howard 
exhibited nine purebred Holsteins at 
Waterloo, and had a very impressive 
six-year dairy club record. Competi- 
tion in the Four-H Club Holstein show 
was very close. The champion banner 
went to Willard Latham, of Franklin 
county. The best group of five fe 
males, all from one county, was award- 
ed in the Holstein division to Tama 
county. Robert Mitchell was named 
the outstanding showman. In the 
Guernsey classes, James Kearns, of 
Webster county, came thru for a set- 
ond time in two years and won the 
championship on his Guernsey heifer. 
James also won the banner for show- 
manship. In the Ayrshire division, a 
yearling heifer shown by Kurt Fratzke, 
of Buchanan county, was made cham- 
pion. The champion Brown Swiss 
heifer was shown by Ertle D. Winter, 
of Fort Dodge. A neat heifer won the 
champienship for Earl and Russell 
Lyon, of Toledo, Iowa, in the Jersey 
division. 


Altho he did not win a first at the 


Congress, Claire Wemer, of Gibson, 
Keokuk county, has an unusual record 
as a club boy. Last sp-ing, he wrote to 


Ernest Wright, of the Iowa State Dairy 
Association, expressing a desire to join 
in Four-H Club work. That was before 
a club agent had been secured for Keo- 
kuk county. He described his heifer 
calf and asked for instructions. A lit- 
tle later he was enrolled as a club 
member from Keokuk county and went 
ahead preparing his heifer for the 
show season. His heifer was first in 
its class at the lowa State Fair. Claire 
has set an example of initiative and 
ambition for other farm boys and girls, 





A layer of straw several inches 
thick placed over the single board 
roof of the hog house or poultry house 
to prevent frost forming inside the 
roof is a good practice. Frosty ceil- 
ings melt and make the house damp. 
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A Japanese Banquet 








FTER eight years, Japan again! 

What shall I write about first? 
The thrilling glimpses of Mount Fuji- 
ama, or the really good finger wave I 
had put in by a little Japanese girl 
with a white rose in her hair, or the 
trip to Kamakura to see the big Dai- 
butsu Buddha, or the Japanese wed- 
ding banquet, or the all-day trip up to 
Miyanoshita in the mountains? But 
this won’t do. I must start somewhere, 
and the logical start is my first Japa- 
nese dinner, a Sukiyaki banquet. (Pro- 


nounced “Skiyaki,” if you please!) 
Perhaps you girls will want to 
give a make-believe Sukiyaki ban- 
quet some time 

One night on the big Japaness 
teamer, two or three days from 
Japa little slant-eyed and i 
much gold-toothed stewardess ap fab 


peared in my cabin with a‘ fasci 
nating collection of Japanese ki- 
monos over arm. 

“What's that?’ I 
manded. 

“Tonight Sukiyaki 
dinner,” she smiled and 
bowed. “Every 
ger must dress Japa- 
nese fashion. (Only she 
didn’t pronounce all the 
words like that.) 

Now, I am one Amer- 
ican who has always 


one 


de- 


passen- 





ee 
cp In 





politely to my feet. “Must take off 
shoes,” he murmured. 

Of course! After having heard all 
my life that shoes were not allowed in 
Japanese houses, here I'd forgotten it 
the very first time. He knelt down and 
off came my pumps, to be arranged in 
a neat row with others around the 
edge of the matting. For a wild mo- 
ment. I wondered if I had any holes in 
my stockings! And others were won- 
dering the same thing. But no, fortu- 
nately. We sank onto the cushions 
and for the first time got a good look 

at what we were going to eat. 
And what a far, far cry from 
ham and eggs! 


In the center of each table 

was a tiny charcoal stove, with 

AN a little panful of the most beau- 
oh tiful smelling food bubbling 


away on it that you can imagine. 
front of each of us were a 
pair of chop- 
sticks (!), 
two or three 
tiny Japa- 
nese blue and 
white bowls, 
and — of all 
things in the 
world—a raw 
egg. I noted 
the Japanese 
gentleman at 


preferred ham and eggs, our table 
fried chicken, and waf- closely and 
fles to any sort of for- did exactly 
eign food, however what he did. 
widely recommended, First, he 
and for a moment I broke the egg 
quailed. But the pretty 4 @pinese vegetable gardener, with his into one of 
kimonos won me. Over reed storehouse in the background, the little 
my American looking bowls, and 
step-ins the dressing process began. beat it lightly with his chopsticks. 
First of all she tied on a bright red Then, with incredible swiftness and 


cotton sort of petticoat, which came to 
the floor, and a short jacket of the 
same material, which I took to be the 
latest in Japanese undies. Then came 
a lovely kimono, a bright. one with va- 
rious shades of and red in the 
pattern. This was also firmly tied on. 
The final garment was the prettiest 
kimono of all, another colored 
creation, but this time with touches of 
green. The stewardess then took a 
very long and wide sash, called the 
obi (which serves as a sort of corset 
and brassiere) and began to wind it 
firmly around me, ending up with a 
very intricately tied bow in the back. 
With all these tight layers, I could 
scarcely breathe for a moment! And 
when’! tried to walk to the dining 
salon with my usual stride 


rose 


rose 


dexterity, he plucked a delectable bit 
of food from the bubbling pan with his 
chopsticks, ran it thru the raw egg 
te cool it off a little, and swallowed 
it! Soon, we were all busy, following 
suite. The food was fine shavings of 
beef, cucumbers, mushrooms, bamboo 
shoots, leeks, onions and beans all 
cooked together in a delicious Soyu 
sauce, into which every once in a 
while the Japanese gentleman added 
spoonfuls of sugar! 

We ate, and ate, and ate! And 
washed the whole down with many 
small cupfuls of clear Japanese tea. 
Finally we sat back on our cushions 
and rested. And then came the des- 
sert. You never in this world would 
guess what—ice cream! For a mo- 


ment I thought that perhaps we were 
having this in compliment to the many 
foreigners present, but no, ice cream 
and baseball are two dearly beloved 
American institutions which the Japa- 
nese have learned to love and now 
claim as their own. Ice cream is sold 
all over Japan, in the trains and shops 
and of course in all the restaurants. 

Anyway, the Sukiyaki dinner was 
wonderful fun. Just like a picnic, 
without any of the drawbacks of mos- 
quitoes, flies and so forth. As we ate 
the ice cream, I asked the Japanese 
gentleman just why his countrymen 
choose to eat on the floor. And he 
told me. Japan is a very damp, raw 
country in everything but the summer 
months. The houses are not heated as 
our houses are—no furnaces!—so the 
people sit on their feet to keep them 
warm, and have their food cooked 
right on the table to keep their hands 
and arms warm while eating! Sounds 
logical, doesn’t it? 

I have many wonderful impressions 
of the Japanese. From the little amah 
or maid who brings me early tea to 
my bed in the morning, saying “Dozo!” 
(please), to the cook who always says 
“Sayonara” (farewell) whenever we 





leave the house, they are one and all 
helpful and courteous, willing and 
cheerful. 

Like all countries these days where 
westernism is taking hold, Japan is a 
land of strange and interesting con- 
trasts. Last night I stood for more 
than an hour on the main street of 
Tokyo. I could scarcely believe my 
eyes. Not a jinrikisha nor a single lan- 
tern were to be seen. Instead, there 
were hundreds of cars and cruising 
taxis, electric signs, beautifully deco- 
rated show windows, crowded street 
cars, theaters and restaurants. If you 
are a young man in Japan and haven't 
enough money to invite your best. girl 
to a “date,” you may hire what is 
known as a “stick” girl” for 50 sen (25 
cents) and she will walk up and down 
the street with you, smiling and talk- 
ing, so you can pretend to your friends 
you are having a real date! 

Tonight I leave for Kobe, and tomor- 
row I will sail from there on a trip 
thru the Inland sea, one of the most 
beautiful waterways in the whole wide 
world. On the way I will see much 
more of the real old Japan, and will 
be able to tell you about it later. 
Sayonara!—Rachel Hawthorne. 








A Loafer Remembers Friends 








i HAS been a glorious tramp, hasn’t 
it? Thru the woods and corn fields 
and down the river bank, with crisp 
October air to push us on, and lazy 
October sunshine to warm us when we 
rest. 

A loafer, you see, "most always finds 
his out-of-doors like that. I guess 
maybe it’s because he always finds it 
so friendly. There’s a pal, maybe, who 
goes along and, of course, he’s friend- 
ly. And maybe there are others be- 
sides. No difference how many, the 
out-of-doors makes us all friends. But 
most of all, I there are those 
other friendly creatures—the ones 
that chatter and bark and sing and 
scold us with all sorts of funny noises. 
Sometimes we understand; sometimes 
we don’t. But we always know, some- 
how, that it’s all friendship. 

I guess about this time of year they 
want our friendship, too, because snow 
will soon come, and the industrious 
farmer is burning the weed patches, 
and many friendly stubble fields are 
turned over into black dirt, and the 
bitter winds will blow, and food and 
shelter are going to be very much 
needed. So, maybe today’s tramp has 
been worth all the tired muscles if we 
have learned that there are friends 
out here all winter who want our help. 


guess, 


Just see! Here we sit fretting about 
these “beggars’ ticks’—tick tree-foil 
by proper name—and yet, bless you, 
they make some of the best bob-white 
food there is. 

“Beggars’ ticks?’ you ask. 

Yes; those things that look like a 
string of flat triangle-shaped beads 
and break all apart when they get on 
your clothes. Break one open care- 
fully. See that plump white meat in- 
side? That’s what bob-white likes. 

And then, those clusters of white 
berries on that dogwood over there! 
Splendid food for the chipmunks and 
squirrels and birds. 

Here is some homely old sumac that 
we don’t use at all, but a number of 
our winter birds like it. Even this 
very ordinary and despised ragweed 
makes good bird food. You see, most 
everything about us feeds some of our 
outdoor friends. 

Trouble is so many food plants for 
wild creatures are weeds for the farm- 
er, and so, food for birds and animals 
grows scarcer each year, and our 
friends leave us, and the bugs and 
worms come and eat our crops. 

Well, suppose as we tramp toward 
home we remember this and maybe 
we can figure out ways to substitute 





and nearly fell flat to the 
floor, I realized just why 
Japanese girls have that 
cute little running step, 
and also how it. happens 
that they are nearly alla 
little pigeon-toed! 

The dining salon had 
been completely changed 
for the event. All tables 
and chairs and other pure- 
ly western inventions (in- 
cluding knives and forks!) 





had disappeared. On the 
bare floor was spread a 
very thick and nice Japa- 
nese matting. On this mat- 
ting were arranged at in- 
tervals low tables with 
legs no more than two 
inches high at the most. 
Cushions served in place 
of chairs. We all picked 


out places, and I was just 
about to stride across the 
matting to mine when the 
boy (all Oriental servants 
are known as “boys,” re- 
gardless of age) motioned 


A study in Japanese 


women's costumes, showing the method of wearing the kimono. 





also shows the common method of dressing the hair. 


This picture 


for this native food. Maybe, too, we 
-_ can talk dad into not 
cleaning up all the brush 

patches on the farm. 


Chances are there are sev- 
eral corners around where 
it doesn’t make much dif- 
ference if a little brush 
and a few weeds do grow. 
And maybe, if dad realizes 
how valuable these are to 
wild life and how valuable 


birds and animals are to 
him because they eat so 
many bugs and worms 2 

things, he'll be glad ) 
help the wild. creatures 


live over the hard winter 
by keeping some thickets. 
Sure as anything, you'll 
be more than paid back 11 
you put up feeding sta- 
tions for birds this winter. 
You see, now is the time 
to start, because, if you 
start now, then the birds 
learn where to come when 
the blizzards howl and 
they won’t leave you when 
other food is all covered 
with snow.—lI. T. Bode. 
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Our Club Called ‘Milky Way’’ 











HE “Milky Way” Dairy Calf Club 

was organized in 1926 in Manilla, 
Crawford county, Iowa. This county 
is a great beef and pork producing 
center, so a dairy calf club was some- 
thing new. 

We have a very splendid creamery 
in Manning, a neighborhood town, and 
nearly every farmer milks a few cows 
and has some cream to sell. The own- 
er of the creamery was very anxious 
to introduce more and better cows into 
the community so he and the county 
agent got together. They came to my 
father because we had been milking 
a herd of Holsteins for several vears. 

Between the three men, enough boys 
and girls were signed up for a dairy 
calf club to warrant. purchasing a car- 
load of calves. The men went to Wis- 
consin and selected these. When they 
returned each member drew for his 
or her ealf and paid the price it was 


listed at. Some had better calves than 
others, of course, and in some cases 
best workers drew the poorest 

( ilves. 
We had to do the same thing the 
next year but then the calves were 
purchased in Minnesota. The boys 


and girls who live where they can go 
out and select and buy their own 
do not realize what an oppor- 
tunity they have. One can develop his 
ability to judge and it is a much more 
satisfactory method than drawing. 

When we drew our calves, Mr. 
Brock, the creamery man, presented 
each club calf with a fine leather hal- 
ter. In addition, he has helped our 
club by securing some splendid premi- 
ums for the show held in the fall. 

The first three years of the club, we 
had a corn show and institute in Man- 
illa. The calves were shown and some 
very worth while prizes were given. 
At the same time, a county fair was 
held. Last year, the county fair was 
not held so we had a county club day 
at the county seat. Some of the mem- 
bers had two or three calves there 
and most of them have several that 
are milking now. 

The champion club boy of the coun- 
ty for 1928 was a member of our club 
and last year a dairy club boy received 
the distinction again. This, we feel, 
is an honor because there are more 
than one hundred baby beef club mem- 
bers in the county and many pig club 
members, besides. 

Taking turns at making cottage 
cheese and selling it in town is anoth- 
er activity of our club. There are sev- 
eral stores that sell the cheese for us. 
We give then 2 cents a pint for selling 

and it retails for 15 cents. The 
cheese is put in cardboard containers. 
Our mothers learned how to make it 

ust. right” in their nutrition project 
The money we made from this 
is used in different ways. Sometimes 
we like to buy our leaders a Christmas 
Present or we like to have ice cream 
at one of our meetings or on a tour. 
At times we have used it to defray ex- 
Penses for our float or booth display. 
At Christmas time, we gave a party 
and entertained the girls’ Four-H 
Home Furnishing Club. 

Our dues are 10 cents each time we 
meet and if a member is absent, un- 
less he is sick, he has to pay a fine. 


ealves 


work, 


Last year we divided into two groups 
and kept score. If a member was ab- 
Sent it meant that. so many points 


Were deducted from his side’s score. 
If a member failed to do his part on 
the program, points were deducted 
from the score. We also could make 
additional points by attending other 
things, such as short courses, cow test 


association tours, or state fairs. On 
our tours we played baseball for our 
recreation and the winning side had 
points added to its score. This has 
made the work very interesting for 
friendly rivalry peps things up. 

I hope other Iowa boys and girls en- 
joy hearing about us. We aren’t.a very 
iarge bunch but we are “full of pep.” 
—Edgar McCracken. 

Can You Name Him? 

Here’s a chance to earn $15. 

Ruth Rural, the girl in the comic 
strip on our Joshaway page, has a new 
pup that she nursed back to health 
after it. had been hurt by an automo- 
bile. Now she is wondering what to 
name it. 

Can you help her? Just as Ruth an- 
nounced in our last issue, $15 will be 
paid to the person selecting the best 


name and $1 each for the next five 
best. Send your suggestions to Ruth 
Rural, care of Wallaces’ Farmer and 
lowa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 
You may suggest as Many names as 
desired. Each name with the reason 
why you think it should be selected 


must be on a separate sheet of paper. 
The contest closes November 1. Spot, 
Rags, Fido, Billy—what shall the name 
be? 


A Hobby in Animal Tracks 


A pastime and hobby I have en- 


joyed this summer, and which I ex- 
pect will be more interesting this 
fall, is plaster of paris records of 


tracks made by wild animals. You 
will enjoy this method of preserving 
a record of animal tracks, and will 
find it quite easily done. 

A few pounds of plaster of paris, at 
about. five cents a pound, tin can, 
some water, a wooden frame or iron 
band, and a stick pointed at one end 
and flattened at the other is all one 
needs. After locating a clearly im- 
pressed track of some animal, use the 
stick to clear out any particles of dirt 
that may have fallen in it. Then 
place the frame or band around the 
track, to prevent the plaster from 
running. 

To make your plaster, shake the 
powder into water until the mixture 
is of the thickness of rich cream. Then 
when the plaster begins to thicken, 
pour carefully into the track, being 
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sure to fill all cracks and crevices. 
Leave in position several hours, and 
cast should be hard enough to re- 
move. After a day or so, clean off 
dirt’ and mud by immersing in water 
and using a cloth gently. Now label 
your cast, for it is ready to set up in 
your room, or to put in your collection. 
Try this, it’s fun!—Robert J. Chapel. 











Giant elm tree on the Cedar creek 
bottom near Lovilia, Monroe county, 
lowa. This tree measures over twenty- 


four feet in circumference, and is said 
by many to be the largest tree in Iowa. 
Do you know of a larger one? 





They Didn’t Know Nature 
At first it seems laughable that 
there are some boys and girls in the 
United States who know very little 
about our out-of-doors, so little, in 
fact, that they do not recognize names 
of natural things. On second thought, 
the following bit of news from New 
York City seems a pity: 

“A twelve-year-old boy called a rose 
he was wearing a ‘tulip... Twenty-one 
pupils out of a sixth year class of thir- 
ty-three pupils reported that the ‘milky 
way’ was found in candy shops. About 
50 per cent of the 1,200 children ex- 
amined in nature gave the name of 
‘any star’ as John Gilbert or Mary 
Pickford or Janet Gaynor. Less than 
3 per cent of the same group of chil- 
dren could tell what. was the most in- 
telligent animal.” 

Van Evrie Kilpatrick, director of na- 
ture garden work in the New York 
City schools, is reported in the New 
York Evening Sun as stating: “This 
denuding of the city child of the ma- 


Here is James Kearns, of Duncombe, Webster county, Iowa, and his 
Guernsey heifer that for the second time was made grand champion of her club 
division at the Dairy Cattle Congress, at Waterloo. 


jor part of his nature heritage has led 
to a woeful ignorance on his part of 
the simplest commonplaces of the nat- 
ural world.” 


To “Hitch” or Not to 
“Hitch” 

A great deal of discussion is in prog- 
ress over “hitch-hiking” and “spong- 
ing” en tour. You notice many com- 
mercial cars with the caption, “No 
Riders,” thereon. Giving a boy or man 
a “lift” in former days was a real 
favor, so considered. No one thought 
of trying to sponge his way long dis- 
tances, and when a pedestrian was 
met. on the road it was understood that 
he was willing to walk where he want- 
ed to go. If he wasn’t willing to-walk 
or provide his own transportation he 
remained home where he belonged. 

Today, considerable numbers of per- 
roam the country getting free 
rides, and this the same atti- 
tude of mind and conduct. as the hobo 
stealing rides on freight trains or “rid- 
ing blind” on a train. 

The ninth “So that 
he may pay his own way, be generous 


sons 


breeds 


passenger 


Scout law says, 


to those in need,” ete. The Scout 
should not be guilty of intentionally 
starting out on a trip of exploration, 


fun or travel, whereby he plans to ride 
at the expense of others unless invited 
to do so. In other “hitch-hik- 
ing” is only another word for “spong- 
ing” and is un-Scoutlike. 

-ay your way, Scouts. 
too many “spongers” in America now. 
The Long House most emphatically 
objects to Scouts starting to camp or 
other Scout functions with the inten- 
tion of “hitch-hiking.’’—Suffolk County 
Scouter. 


words, 


There are 


. . ‘ . 
Ways of Scouting 

Rural Scouting is the adaptation of 
the standard Boy Scout program for 
the benefit of boys who live in small 
towns, villages and on the farms of 
rural areas. Rural Scouting recog- 
nizes the special needs of rural peo- 
ple. The activities and division of the 
program are planned so that any boy, 
regardless of where he may be, may 
without difficulty carry forward the 
“game of scouting.” The Scout pro- 
gram does not duplicate, hinder or in- 
terfere in any way with any other 
programs offered to rural boys. 

There are four ways by which coun- 
try boys may take part. in Scouting. 
First there is the Rural Scout Troop, 
made up of from eight to thirty-two 
boys who have a rural scoutmaster 
and who meet once a week. The 
Rural Scout. Troop is very much like 
the Boy Scout. Troop in the cities. 

Another way is the Farm or Home 
Patrol, which is a small group of from 
two to eight boys, under the leader- 
ship of a Patrol Scoutmaster who 
must be approved by three parents of 
the boys. Meetings are held in public 
places or at®homes of members. 

The Lone Scout way is for indi- 
vidual boys who are not near enough 
to join either a Rural Scout Troop or 
a Farm Patrol. The Lone Scout invites 


one of the outstanding men in his 
neighborhood to be his Scout Friend 
and Counselor. The Counselor ap- 


proves the work of the Scout in pass- 
ing the various ranks. 

A fourth way to take part in Scout- 
ing is by the Cub Program for boys 
ranging in age from 9 to 12 years. 
There are three Cub divisions: the 
Lone Cub, who is an individual boy 
with an adult leader; the “Den” 
which is a group of a few boys who 
group together, and the “Pack” of 
Cubs, a large group of boys or an 
organization of several Dens. 
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would sustain a complete loss of the 
top soil in fifty-seven years, but that 
with a three-year rotation of wheat, 
corn and clover, it. would require 324 
years to bring about this result. Just 
think for a moment what it would 
mean in the conservation of our soil if 
for one year out of three we could 
have every acre in clover or some oth- 
er legume.” 

He urged that states should exempt 
from taxation lands in legumes and 
forest, and that if this were not in- 
ducement enough, the federal govern- 
ment might. pay a bounty. “The total 
acreage in cultivation in the United 
States amounts to 365,000,000 acres. If 
20 per cent of this acreage were to go 
into legumes, and a bounty of $2 an 
acre were paid by the federal govern- 
ment upon every acre withdrawn from 
cultivation, it would cost the govern- 
ment annually less than $150,000,000, 
or considerably less than the $200,000,- 
000 to $250,000,000 it now receives in 
import duties on farm products.” 
Besides ideas, you bring back a set 
of pictures from a meeting like this 
one. Here is one from my collection: 
The stage at the big high school au- 
ditorium in Madison, filled with boys 
and men in dark coats, white duck 
trousers, with girls and women in 
white; Bruce Lybarger standing before 
them, raising his baton; the audience 
settling into a welcoming silence. 

I’ll remember that a long time—the 
thirty-nine folks that made up the farm 
orchestra from Mitchell county, Iowa, 
and the way they played at the meet- 
ing of the American Country Life As- 
sociation. Fine music; and everybody 
in the thirty-nine playing for ‘all they 
were worth, from Bruce Lybarger’s 


white-haired mother with the violin 
she had just started to play this year, 
to the youngster toying with the 
drums back in the corner. 

“That’s a gang!” said a farmer be- 


hind me. “How did they get them 
15 INGREDIENT 


over?” 

Mitchell county sent them over. 
Folks in the county paid $200 in ad- 
missions to concerts; contributed $150 
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Home Folks Sent Them 
(Osage business men played a big part 
»j . 2 4 | = here) to bring up the total. A bus was 
Get the jump on hog troubles this year! Make corn and |h*re) ton snares er 


other feeds go farther. Make pigs gain quicker, cheaper. | the 300-mite drive thru rain and mist. 
Give them the many advantages of both minerals and medi-| That evening program of entertain- 


i i ; . ! ment, all supplied by farm people, was 
cines by feeding Walnut Grove Medicated Minerals! aphid pring <r irpiortenmhgp -o 


Over 10 years amazing success in avoiding Flu, Necro, Worms, |I thought the orchestra had the best 
Digestive Disorders and other common troubles. Remarkable|feature. But there was also a farce, 








results in building stronger, heavier, put on by folks from Champaign coun- 
thriftier hogs. Saves Corn Belt farmers ty, Illinois, and a series of scenes, 
thousands of dollars every year. Thou- based on Millet’s pictures, and staged 


by Dane county, Wisconsin, people. I 
didn’t like the Dane county program 
very well at first, because the charac- 
ters stood around and talked about life 
and labor and so on, until I felt as if I 
were listening to someone read one of 
my own improving articles out loud. 
Personally, I like action on the stage. 
Yet the next day, remembering the eve- 
ning, I found that the words had faded 
out of my memory and that instead I 
remembered, and quite pleasantly, the 
grouping of the figures, the lighting, 
j}and the general effect on the eye. 

There was plenty more, but you can’t 
| put it all in one article. Perhaps, quite 
| illogically, I may remember longest 
jleaning over the balcony in the hotel 
| lobby and watching people come in to 
lone of the meetings. 

Bodies, faces, skulls began to be at- 
tached to names I had long known. 


sands swear by Walnut Grove... say 
they couldn’t raise hogs without it! 


Don’t Take Chances! Feed Walnut 
Grove to Prevent Trouble! 


Every fall and winter Flu and Digestive 
Troubles run wild in corn belt hog lots. 
Thousands of pigs die. Thousands of dol- 
lars are lost. No one knows when these 
diseases will break out or who they will 
strike. Walnut Grove is your protection. 
Feed it all through these months. 


More Than Mineral—More Than 
Medicine! 


Fifteen vital ingredients! Minerals to 
build bigger bones, heavier frames. Medi- 
cines to stimulate glands ... to aid diges- 
tion . . . to cleanse the intestines ... to 
help prevent diseases . .. to sweeten the 
stomach ... to get the utmost from feed! 






FREE 
SAMPLE and BOOKLET 


Find out—now—about Walnut 
Grove Medicated Minerals .. . 
what they are . . . what they 
do for hogs . . . how they can 
make you bigger profits! 

Get your free sample and book- 
let now! Send no money. Just 
mail the coupon below and we'll 
send you this valuable sample 
and booklet free. Booklet tells 
what Walnut Grove is . . . de 
scribes the famous 15 ingredi- 
ents. Shows you how to increase 
your profits amazingly. Send 
Now! 













a successfully in self-feeders, with slop, 
mixed with soft feeds, or dry for rs ‘ - 
like it... will eat it readily g Ag By A tall, lean, straight figure, with a 
to touch regular feed. long jaw, a brush of gray hair sticking 
° out from under his hat. 
Does More--Yet Cost Is No Higher! “Who's that?” 
ee ee ceareee member 6b ate. per ae “Liberty Hyde Bailey.” 


dients! Hogs get the benefits of minerals 
and medicines both . at about the cost 


WALNUT GROVE PRODUCTS CO., A slight, elderly figure, with a thin, 


; |Ous, are already legends. The great 


Dent. A-53 
mes. A apostle of rural life; the great corn 


Atlantic, lowa 


i 
! ! 
‘ > Prals one! ice hs } o | j 
obo peimerals slose|_Tuien the protec | Dent. A-B8, Attontte, Bows. | {white beard—small head. He was in 
Get the facts on Walnut Grove NOW! | _ Gentlemen : Please send me without obliga- tense conversation. 
Read the free sample ofter at the right. tion my free sample and booklet on Walnut Grove. “That’s P. G. Holden.” 
THEN mail the coupon today! J I have hogs | wo bediche as —- , 
; ee TT ORRnS eee ene eee ~ ’ Another white beard, a sturdier fig- 
WALNUT CG . ; ure, a solid, square skull. 
OVE gp NAME ...ceccccccceccccccvccsceccceecoeesocece , “I’m not sure. Wait. Sure! That’s 
PRODUCT ' t | Doctor Babcock.” 
0. DRI ese vens oe er Ta): emery These men, still living, still vigor- 
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ee eS A a — jenthusiast; the great dairy scientist, 
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“Down With the Corporation Farm” 


(Continued from page 3) 


to whose invention is due the tremen- 


dous increase in productive power of 
the dairy cow. Without the Babcock 
test to measure the value of a cow’s 
product, our breeders would have been 
going blind. Senator Capper gave him 
$5,000 and a medal. The Capper award 
has gained distinction because Bab. 
cock is the first to win it. 

What can we do for higher living 
standards in country life? Greater use 
of electricity for home industry, less 
corn, more legumes, more of the co- 
operative spirit, possibly more Baileys, 
Russells, Holdens, Lowdens and Bab. 
cocks. The conference drew other mor. 
als, but these have their points. 





White Pigs From Red Sows 
(Continued from page 7) 


known as sex linkage. If you cross a 
Rhode Island Red rooster on a White 
Wyandotte hen all of the pullets come 
buff in color and all of the roosters 
come white. After the roosters grow 
up they are white and black mixed, 
but at hatching time they are almost 
pure white. In other words, in this 
particular cross, the pullets resemble 
their sire and the roosters resemble 
their mother. If you reverse the cross, 
tho, and use a White Wyandotte roos- 
ter and Rhode Island Red hen, al! of 
the chickens come white in color at 
hatching time and when they grow up 
are black and white in color. The red 
of the Rhode Island Red color acts as 
a recessive and goes underground, al- 
tho it will come back again in about 
one-fourth of the chickens if you breed 
chickens of this sort together. It is 
hard to explain a thing of this sort, 
but it seems that there is an extra 
chromosome which determines the sex 
and this extra chromosome also has 
something to do with other things as 
well. 

You don’t know what a chromosome 
is? A chromosome is a minute parti- 
cle of living matter found in a cell 
which carries the heredity. A pollen 
grain of corn, for instance, contains 
ten chromosomes. Each chromosome 
has in it certain powers which have 
to do with just how a plant or anima! 
will grow if it is given good care. The 
people who study chromosomes in corn 
have them all numbered and they will 
say, in chromosome one it will be de 
termined whether the hard starch of 
the kernel is to be yellow or white, 
whereas in chromosome two, it will be 
determined whether the kernel will be 
starchy like regular corn or whether 
it will be like sweet corn, etc. The 
real students of heredity, who are 
called geneticists, have gone further 
and worked out ways of figuring out 
just where on each chromosome the 
different things are found. It is really 
incredible that experimental tests 
have been devised to reveal these 
things when the chromosomes them- 
selves are so small they can scarcely 
be seen under a microscope. 


Future Study May Reveal Much 

Some day when the people of the 
world have got tired of playing 
machinery, they are going to think 
more about the things which have to 
do with life. They are going to st 
heredity more and more. Then aiter 
a time we shall have much finer plants 
and animals than we now have. The 
men who developed the varieties 
breeds which we have today, did mar 
velous work, but they did not know 
just how they obtained their results 
They merely said, “Like produces 
like.” That rough rule works after 4 
fashion, but it only carries you so far 
Now that the geneticists are learnings 
so many new things, it may be possi 
ble, if we are only patient, to product 
kinds of life which are better than the 
kinds which have been on the earth 
heretofore. Of course, it will be done 
very, very slowly, but enough has bee! 
done already so that we can be sure 
of further progress. In the meantime, 
we can gradually learn a little more, 
as opportunity offers, about the wom 
ders of life and how it is passed 02 
from one generation to the next. 
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THE IMPROVED 
FORDSON TRACTOR 


for *75 less! 


THE improved Fordson Tractor has been 


reduced in price from $750 to $675, 


f. o. b. port. 


With its many improvements— //, 


more power, easy starting, larger air- 


washer, new cooling, lubrication and igni- 


tion systems and heavy-duty transmission 


—the Fordson at this low price repre- 


sents a power unit of unusual value. 








FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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IO>, if 


on each hog 


WW 


I guarantee LOW feed costs 


You can make $10.00 profit per hog at 6 to 7 

. months’ age by feeding the International way. 

Our feeders are making pork as cheaply as 412 

cents while the average is 5% to 6 cents. I know 

1 you can get bigger profits the International way. 


ad 


1 will give you a written guarantee to refund 
the difference in feeding costs if you fail to 
make pork cheaper the International Way than 
you are making it with your present ration, 
regardless of what your ration is. With this 
; guarantee you are practically sure of increased 
7 profits and absolutely protected against in- 
creased feed costs. 


Fill out and mail the coupon. Our Hog 
Service Department will send you FREE the 
details of this remarkable guarantee. 


cad. 


President 
INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED COMPANY 


__ WWWVVVVVVVVYVVVVS 


MAIL THIS COUPON ww 


Hog Service Department 
International Sugar Feed Company, 
100 Corn Exchange. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Without any obligation on my part, please send me facts about your 
guarantee on Hog Feeding costs. 


[| 





/ 





Name 





Address 


| INTERNATIONAL 
Sugared HOG FEED 

















Reading the 
Advertisements 


tells you what to buy and how 
to get most value for every 
penny spent. A dozen needs 





Give your stock plen- 
ty of warm, clean water 
all winter. Positively 
will not freeze; weather- 
and — fool-proof. 

he improved 


Grand Champion and B. & B. 
Sanitary Heated Stock Fountains 


Thousands in use; low price, money-back guar- 
antee. See your dealer or write TODAY for liter- 








arise on your farm every ature and stock raising suggestions. 

: Raw- : ’ AMERICAN MACHINE PRODUCTS Co. 
week. Knowing which ma- 208 Morket_ St., Morshalitown, lowa 
chine, which tools, which 

automobile, which suite of 


furniture, which cooking fuel 
is the best for the price you 
pay, will save money other- 
wise thrown away. Perhaps 
as little as twenty-five cents a 
week — perhaps a hundred 
’ dollars a single purchase. 


. dry, wet or frozen & ee verat 
sere everywhere. \ a 


corn. le 
- SEND 1 FOR CATALOG 
: Trial Offer. Write Devt, 6a 
J. S. Bloom Mfg. Co., Independence, la. 


LEARN AVIATION 


Learned. Good Pay 
ak advancement! 
Learn at Lincoln—where “Lindy” 
learned, Attend the Lincoln School. 
Government A . Factory in con- 
ion. Com: flying and mechani- 

cal courses. Part time employment. 
Write for details. Lincoln Air 

plane and ds age | School, 506 

Aircraft Bidg., Lincoin, Nebr. 








a Read the advertisements in 


Wallaces’ Farmer and 


Where Lindbergh 
in Aviation! 


Iowa Homestead 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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This Correspondence 
School Racket 


A lot of kicks have come to this de- 


partment regarding misrepresenta- 
tions handed out by peddlers who are 
busy selling correspondence courses. 
One outfit from Chicago claims to a 
victim that they are handing out a 
free advertising course to the out- 


standing students who recently grad- 


uated from high school. Then when 
the family is in good trim to take the 
free course, the slick salesman pro- 
ceeds to get a contract signed that 
generally hooks dad. Folks, if you 
were taken in on such a note deal, 
don’t pay it. If the company thinks it 
can sue you and collect, let an Iowa 
jury try it. We doubt any verdict will 
be rendered for the fakers. 

An outfit at Ames gets by selling 
aviation correspondence courses be- 
cause they let folks think it’s a branch 
of the Iowa State College. Well, it 
isn’t, and all the Ames enthusiasts 
have is a bunch of typewritten sheets 
telling something about flying. This 
is almost as ridiculous as the gang 
who sold dancing lessons by corre- 
spondence. Investigate correspondence 
school agents extra carefully. There’s 
a whole bag of tricks in their selling 
game and in many cases all they are 
after is cash and signed contracts that 
involve notes and trouble. 


B. V. D.’s Were Not Armor, 
But He Got His Man 

Down in Grandview, Iowa, early one 
morning in August, all was quiet. Citi- 
zens were finishing a night’s sleep. It 
had been hot during the day, and the 
cool of the dawn was conducive to 
sound slumber. 

Taking advantage of this, Ed Mc- 
Donald decided it would be a good time 
to do a little thieving, and he looked 
about for a victim. Upstairs over the 
garage operated by Leslie Wiele, Leslie 
himself was doing a bit of real slum- 


bering. Nearby on a chair were his 
clothes. McDonald knew of the habits 


of the garageman and also thought he 
knew that Wiele carried considerable 
currency in his wallet, and that this 
wallet was in the trousers discarded 
by the garageman as he slept. 

So, the thief crept quietly into the 
room. The wallet was extracted from 
the sleeping man’s clothes and McDon- 
ald departed. But somehow he wasn’t 
as quiet when he left. The slumbering 
garage owner stirred. It was just 
breaking daylight, and Wiele was sure 
some one had been there. Yes, his 
clothes had been moved. He thought 
of a thief. 

Out of bed he leaped. No time to 
dress, for he saw a man _ speeding 
away. A quick search confirmed his 
suspicions. The wallet was gone. So 
was the $34 it contained. Wiele gave 
chase. Downstairs, across a garden. 
He was gaining on the thief! Then 
came a berry patch. B. V. D.’s are 
not good for such work. But the thief 
was scared. The pursuer was gaining, 
and in a desperate effort for freedom, 
just as the garageman became entan- 
gled in the scratchy bushes, the thief 
hurled the wallet back at the owner. 
That saved the money. 

But the thief wasn’t going to get 
away with that. Meanwhile, the owner 
of the garden came out. Carter was 
his name, and as he helped untangle 
Wiele he heard the reason the garage- 
man was in the bushes. Carter called 
the town marshal, E. C. Dickinson, and 
the marshal in turn got in touch with 
Doris Holthrope, the telephone oper- 
ator. A general alarm was sounded. A 
posse was organized. The sheriff, 
George Oakes, was coming. Then came 
reports. Mrs. George Hocke telephoned 
she had seen the thief pass. So did 
Mrs. H. H. Young, also Mrs. William 
Wabnitz. At the last farm the thief 





had stopped to borrow a needle and 
thread to do some mending, for th: 
briars had been unkind to his clothes, 
Dickinson and Jess MeGill went out, 
Two miles farther down the road they 
came upon the thief and he surren- 
dered. Sheriff Oakes and a deputy ar 
rived a few minutes later and the hand. 
cuffs were clamped on McDonald. 

A confession was obtained, and jt 
was disclosed that the thief had not 
only robbed the garageman of his mon. 
ey, but he likewise entered the Farm- 
ers’ Union store, and had taken valu- 
able goods. Judge Hale, at Wapello, 
heard the story. Ten years at Fort 
Madison was the sentence, and McDon.- 
ald is there today serving it. 

That’s what happens to a thief when 
every one cooperates to round him up, 
Perhaps Wiele’s scratches were pain- 
ful, but we are glad he pursued the 
thief. Likewise, we congratulate all 
those who so generously responded 
and helped get the thief. 

As Wiele was a Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead Service Bureau 
member, a reward has been paid. It 
has been divided among all those who 
were responsible in rounding up the 
thief. 


Rewards Paid 


To Will Lienau and Chris Maser, of 
Chickasaw county, Iowa, for their good 
work in rounding up Arnold Bremer, 
chicken thief. These men noticed a 
stranger delivering chickens to a poul- 
try dealer and became suspicious. 
They communicated with Sheriff Up- 

















Arnold Bremer. He stole chickens 


ham at New Hampton. Bremer was 
caught and admitted stealing chickens 
from Service Member H. Schuchart. 
The thief, Bremer, was sentenced to 
Anamosa for five years. 


To Verle Carris, Minburn, Iowa, who 
was instrumental in giving informa- 
tion to Dallas county officials that led 
to the capture of Ray Pittman, chick- 
en thief. Carris took the number of 
Pittman’s car when he saw it parked 
in a suspicious place. Sheriffs were 
able to trace the car, grabbed Pitt 
man, and he confessed stealing chick- 
ens from Carris. As the chickens were 
not marked with a registered mark 
$25 was paid to Carris. Pittman, the 
thief, drew a sentence of five years al 
Anamosa. 


To Officers Wilcox and Zierke, of 
the Sioux Falls police force and t0 
the Wierenga filling station at, Sioux 
Falls for their good work in capturing 
Al Scheeler and Don Boyer, tw? 
thieves. These thieves robbed the 
Maier grocery store, taking $90. The 
thieves were sentenced to the South 
Dakota prison for ten years each and 
are now s2rving. 
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From the Top of Sugar 
Loaf 


(Continued from page 8) 


tain shoots straight up above his 
house. The first few hundred feet of 
this mountain is solid rock, too sheer 
to scale, and above that a tropic for- 
est hides its top. I could step out on 
nis front porch and hear the surf 
nounding on miles of ocean beach, and 
then step to his back door and hear 
the chattering of wild monkeys in a 
primeval junglé a thousand feet above. 

“But what about this town?” I asked 
Mr. Cox one evening. “It’s nice to look 
at all right, but seems to me I've 
heard a lot about yellow fever and ma- 
laria and other insect-born tropical 
diseases down here.” 

“And it wasn’t so long ago, either,” 
Cox admitted, “when ships coming in 
to Rio would lose their entire crew, 
every officer and man would die of 
yellow fever, and crewless ships piled 
up in port. 

“But not any more. The mosquito, 
of course, is entirely responsible for 
both malaria and yellow fever—and 
they got rid of the mosquito. You've 
seen the Avenida. Well, that was a 
big job to lay that out right thru the 
heart of Rio, razing hundreds of old 
houses to make room for it and then 
building it up as has been done. You 
have seen the Mangue canal, with 
those great avenues on either side, 130 
feet wide and two miles long, set with 
inlaid sidewalks and royal palms. You 
have seen some of the other spectacu- 
lar evidences of what has been done 
to Rio. But just as sensational and 
spectacular—only there is nothing 
about it that can be seen at all—was 
their absolute elimination of the mos- 
quito, the complete stamping out of 
yellow fever and malaria. 


Mosquito Men Important Factor 


“Every pool of standing water was 
drained—and kept drained. The whole 
town was overhauled. The mosquito 
men come right into this house, with- 
out knocking, any hour of the day or 
night, and look over our plumbing. 
They come into our kitchen and exam- 
ine our back yard and we'd better not 
let them find any water standing 
around, not even in a chicken pan. 
They split open all the bamboo fence 
posts so water couldn’t collect inside. 
They made the job complete. And no- 
body resents these intrusions on their 
privacy or personal liberty at all.” 

“And what about the diseases?” I 
asked him. 

“There is no yellow fever in Rio at 
all, and no malaria—and no mosqui- 
to@s. 

One afternoon we went up on Sugar 
Loaf, the famous peak that guards the 
entrance to Rio harbor. 

Sugar Loaf can not be climbed. Part 
of its base is sheer perpendicular rock 
and most of the rest is clothed in jun- 
gle so dense of tree and brush and s0 
tangled with the millions of rope-like 
liana vines which drape thé entire for- 
est like giant cobwebs that one would 
have to hack his way thru with a 
knife. But swinging high above this 
forest, from the peak of Sugar Loaf to 
the modern street below, is a thick 
Steel cable with a comfortable passen- 
fer car swung beneath. And I sup- 
pose that as we traveled up that cable 
to the top, our monkey cousins travel- 
ing on their smaller green cable vines 
below must have longed to get a good 
tail hold on our higher cable and rise 
above their brothers and cousins even 
a8 We had done. 

I have stood on various “inspiration 
points” hither and thither thru the 
land and from many a noble mountain 
view it has seemed as tho I had risen 
above the whole world which was 
Spreading its charms at my feet. But 
‘rom the top of Sugar Loaf one has 
"isen not only above the world but 
above paradise as well. 

“But all Brazil is not this way,” 
Warned Mr. Cox. “I've shown you 
Heaven today; next week we'll visit 
hades. I’m going up into the bush 
“ong the Rio Araguaya, a tributary of 
the Amazon, and I'd like to take you 
along. It'll take a month or so. Want 
to go?” 

“When do we start?” I asked. 
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Pay No Money 
Now! 


4 Valuable 
Merchandise or Cash 


as Extra Discount 
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Genuine Bennett Pump 
\ Model 200— 


aa Pumps | pint per stroke 
a: from barrels of an 
depth. Complete with 
padlock, measure and 


Our representatives are in your neighborhood ee meager 

now taking orders for this Pool Car cena of — =o 4 
J a * 5, s se 

oil. You don’t have to invest a cent now—Simply 

decide how much oil you will need to cover next 

year’s demands and P ace your order. Pay next 

spring when the oil i 







Here is the year’s biggest buying opportunity! 
Genuine Diamond 760 Motor and Tractor Oil— 
as little as one-half barrel or as much as you 
want—at low carload price! 





Kwart Kwick Pump— 

Made of finest steel tub- 
ing bronze and iron. 
Easily attached to any 
steel drum or barrel. In- 
cluded with one 30-gal- 
lon drum or two 15-gal- 


REMEMBER—Diamond 760 Oil offers the widest safety lon drums. 
margin to the hottest running tractor, truck, or automo- a 


is delivered! In addition, 
valuable merchandise or cash as extra discount 
is included with each order. 








bile motor—heat resisting, it is made of pure paraffin Genuine Coleman-Made 
base crudes—safe even at 760 degrees. Gas Pressure Lantern— 


Gives bright, steady light. 

Included with phy = 
barrel or two half- 
barrels 


Be Sure Your Order Is In the Car 


This offer is open for a short time only—immediate action 

is necessary! Don’t wait for our representative to call. 

Get in touch with our local representative or write us 

direct. Be sure one of the 65 barrels in the Pool Car 

shipment belongs to you! Welded, Seamless Steel 
Oil Can— 


MID-CONTINENT Ragtee sive. Included 
PETROLEUM CORPORATION as ectanateaaaes 


Waterloo, Iowa 
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A Recipe for 
Selling a Farm 


Write an Ad describing your farm thoroughly. Be sure that you 
have mentioned the important characteristics, such as value, num- 
ber of acres, condition of land and buildings, and location. Count 
the words carefully, figuring all initials and abbreviations as 





A New Exterminator that separate words. (For instance, “C. L. Brown, Homestead, Iowa,” 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, is five words, “$5,647.43” and $.90” are each one word, “R. F. D. 4” 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks is four words, “R. 4” is two.) Multiply by fifteen cents to give 
K-R-Ocan be used about the home, barn or poultry the cost of one insertion. Multiply the total by the number of 
yard with absolutesafety asitcontains me deadly times you wish the ad to appear. Mail your ad, together with 
ee Ou cae, of ire. cede check or money order, to the Classified Department, Wallaces’ 
the Connable process which insures maximum Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 


strength. Two cans killed 578 rats at Arkansas 
State Farm. Hundreds of other testimonials. 


Geld on a Money-Back Guarantee. 
Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill exter- 


Be sure to order your ad for at least four issues. If you sell your 
farm before the ad has run out, let us know immediately and we 
will stop the ad, returning the money for the unused insertions. 


eanaten eS ee, Tee ee aan Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead will place your ad before 
pty Bnd Springéeld, 0.” sated the best and most responsible class of buyers on earth, the farmers 
of Iowa. Our journal reaches approximately 95 per cent of them 
every week. There are two hundred and ten thousand farm homes 
: 0 ai in Iowa. Somewhere among this vast group are a number of 
farmers who would be interested in buying your farm. Why not 

KILLS-RATS-ONLY let us put you in touch with them? Mail your ad to 





Classified Department 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
Steel > IOWA HOMESTEAD 


agen goed . Lew 
dowe—-eeey loed. ‘Wo sepaies. 
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The price that can be 
realized from 





determines 
the market value 





HE cattle buyers are “riding the yards.” Before they left 
their offices they had reports on the beef, hide and other 
by-product markets. Swift cattle buyers receive hourly price 
reports on beef and by-products. Why? 
Because the price of beef and by-products makes the price 


of cattle. 


Most livestock producers recognize the economic fact that 
packers cannot stay in business if they pay more for live stock 
than they get for the meat and by-products. 


Swift & Company,U.S.A. 











Get 


“Kitchenwise” 
with Betty 


St 


“Mother took a vacation and 
visited grandma. Sister and I 
kept house for a whole week for 
daddy and we used your little 
book all of the time,” writes one 
of our little cooks. ‘And an Iowa 
mother writes, “I think your 
Betty Scra book is one of the 
most helpful and_ instructive 
things that I a been able to find 
for my little girl. She’s learn- 
ing to cook from it and getting 
lots of fun out of it at that.” 


And they are getting a lot of 
fun out of it, too—these ten 
thousand little cooks who are 
growing up and learning to cook 
with Betty. Their letters are full 
of interesting stories of the 
things that they have learned to 
make—funny stories of their 
failures and thrilling ones of 
their successes. They seem 80 
enthusiastic, for such small tots, 
and so capable. 


Perhaps you're not familiar 
with Betty’s Scrapbook. It’s 

a splendid way to introduce your 
child to the kitchen. The lessons 
appear once each month in the 
magazine. Betty’s Scrapbook 
now has fourteen lessons in the 
beok. By sending a dime you 
may get this scrapbook and con- 
tinue the lessons which will ap- 
pear for the rest of 1930 in the 
issues of Wallaces’ Farmer and 













fo GRIND 
Grain at 
60¢ aTon 


Send for catalog new GEHL Hammer 
Mills. 3 the Geh] Combina- 


Beit to Your sae for 


Cato tall Xe TF me 


ras SUES 


ANY 
mill — you 44 the GEHL catalog and prices. 
Inquire about 


Portable Unit 
for Custom 
Work 


Engine and mill mounted on steel skids—fits 
any truck—make big money grinding for others 
—right on their farms. 


Write TODAY +s 


GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 
$16 Geuth Water Street, West Bend, Wisconsia 
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letand 
. FREE =i; FREE Ships we 
Tune in on WCCO Mondays ‘ednes- 
we 
days, é: 5 3 P.M. for cooky a 
N' HIDE & FUR Inc, set Prices 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. MALO SON 
Northwestern Hide & Fur, ino. | C } 


Minneapolis, Minn 2 
Send FREE Price List and Game Lewa, 
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IOWA 


Eastern—Clinton County, Oct. 13—Late 
rains have put the soil in fine condition 
for plowing, and much of it has been done 
during the last ten days. Hundreds of 
tons of limestone will be spread in the 
county this fall. Many are husking corn, 
and a few who started early have stopped 
because of warm weather. The yield, on 
the whole, will be somewhat better than 
early estimates indicated. Late potatoes 
have been dug, and for the most part are 
of poor quality, and many farmers will 
have to buy the family supply. Those 
shipped in seem of good quality and rea- 
sonable in price. There are no apples to 
speak of, but nuts seem to be very plenti- 
ful. One sees many cattle on feed thru 
the county, and prices are fairly steady. 
Huskers are asking from 4 to 7 cents per 
bushel, depending on quality of corn and 
whether it is badly down, also on whether 
it will be loaded by hand or by elevator. 
Poultry prices have taken a severe tumble 
again, and recovery will no doubt‘be slow, 
as markets are swamped by supplies 
now before colder weather arrives.—Fred 
Schepers. 

Central—Jasper County, Oct. 13—Corn 
picking is getting well under way. Corn 
is a good quality, and is yielding better 
than we expected, from 35 to 50 bushels. 
Have not had any frost yet, making the 
corn slow in drying. Some report that the 
early picking has been hauled out of the 
cribs and scattered in order to dry. Have 
had some nice fall rains, making plowing 
good, and pastures are looking good. 
Stock is looking good; no sickness report- 
ed yet in hogs. Potatoes and apples are a 
short crop.—C. W. Beniken. 

Eastern—Delaware County, Oct. 13— 
We had some good rains the first week of 
October. It has been very warm since, 
and the grass is getting green again. 
Some plowing has been done during the 
past week, but the ground is getting 
rather dry and hard again. We had three 
light frosts on the nights of September 
26, 27 and 28, but have not*had any since. 
The corn is drier than usual at this time 
of the year, and will be ready to crib 
early, but not much has been put in yet. 
Early planted potatoes were a fair crop, 
but late planted ones were almost a fail- 
ure. Hogs are healthy and doing well, 
and the price has been a little better the 
last week. Hens are not laying much, 
and eggs are only 21 and 12 cents per 
dozen. Butterfat is 44 cents,—C. D. Hunt. 

Western—Woodbury County, Oct. 18— 
We had a good rain September 25, which 
helped the pastures and put the ground 
in good shape for fall plowing. Most 
farmers will start husking corn the first 
of the week. Potatoes are mostly dug. 
They are small in size and a poor yield in 
most places.—C. E. Joy. 

Central—Hardin County, Oct. 18—The 
warm weather, with the showers we have 
had, has revived the grass, and, .aside 
from spots killed by the grubs, pastures 
are furnishing green feed for the stock. 
Not much call for feeders of any kind. 
Some springs going to market at 200 
pounds, Corn that was cribbed In Sep- 
tember and early October has begun to 
mold, and it has been necessary to re- 
move it to the open air. Plowing nearly 
all done. Some clover hulled, with a fair 
to good yield of one to two bushels per 
acre. Still quite a lot of lambs left. A 
few bunches of range lambs being fed. 
The majority of spring pigs will not be 
ready for market until the new year, A 
few cases of cholera. Corn already picked 
is yielding around 40 bushels. Hogs $8.75, 
shelled corn 77% cents, oats 29% cents, 
barley 38 cents, hens 16 to 10 cents, ducks 
7 cents, springs 17 to 12 cents, eggs 22 to 
18 cents, cream 40 cents.—A. R. Calkins. 

Central—Grundy County, Oct. 9—The 
corn is very near an average crop. One 
man with a two-row picker husked and 
shelled 2,000 bushels and hauled it to 
market in one week, and sold it for 86 
cents contract. The sweet corn pack was 
75 per cent this year, and of good quality. 
Alfalfa and soybeans seem to be a good 
paying investment. Late potatoes are 
real good in parts of the county where 
there were showers, but some are not so 
good, There will be none shipped out this 
year. Farmers are plowing, and pastures 
are green again.—Manley Canfield. 

Southern—Ringgold County, Oct. 13— 
No frost yet, so corn is not fit to crib. 
We are now having some rain, which we 
have. had very little of since June 20. 
Corn will perhaps make about one-third 
of an average crop; mostly from 10 to 20 
bushels per acre of fair quality. Some 
alfalfa is being cut for seed.—Monroe 
Newton. 

Central—Calhoun County, Oct. 13—A 
good shower of rain fell October 12 in 
this section. Corn husking is well started 
here and some yields are good while 
others are very poor. Price of butterfat 
41 cents per pound, eggs 26 cents. Potato 
crop light and stores sell at $1.50 per 
bushel. Many are being trucked in from 
Minnesota. Hens over 5 pounds 15 cents, 
lights 13 cents, heavy springs 17 cents, 
lights 18 cents. Pastures are short and 
many farmers must feed their cattle in 
the lots.—H. William Schon, 

Eastern—Benton County, Oct. 15—The 
week is beginning with showers and cool- 
er weather after a week of high tempera- 
tures. The latter, with the two and one- 
half-inch rain that came the last week of 
September, has made the grass grow fast- 


er than in early spring. Hillsides ana 
pastures are greener than at any other 
time this year. Corn picking is wel] 
under way, with here and there a few 
completing the job, More husking ma- 
chines than ever. The old-time plan of 
getting thru by Thanksgiving is out of 
date. Tractors running full blast since 
the rains, finishing up plowing that it 
had been too dry to do earlier. As usual 
there are farmers who think that there 
is no need of saving seed corn, but the 
opinion of many farmers is that there 
will be a large demand for good seed 
next spring. Some good seed here among 
early planted fields that matured before 
hot winds struck. All poultry down iy 
price. Heavy hens 14 cents and Leghorns 
at 10 cents makes cheap eating for farm- 
ers but not much returns in case they 
had to be sold. Markets at Vinton report 
corn at 72 cents and oats at 28 cents. No 
frost to hurt foliage yet, tho it is the 
middle of October. Many leaves dropped 
early in the summer, due to drouth, and 
now shrubs and trees that apparently 
were dead are leafing out like early 
spring. Many are wondering if they will 
survive thru the winter.—Mrs. A. R. Let- 
fler. 

Southeastern—Lee County, Oct. 13—Ip- 
dian summer in all its glory. Fall work 
or plowing and getting wheat in are being 
pushed. Most of the corn has been cut 
this fall, and much will be shredded. The 
soybeans have helped solve the feed ques- 


tion, The fall pig crop is about norinal. 
Not much sickness among livestock,— 
Ss he ae 





ILLINOIS 

Central—De Kalb County, Oct. 13~—W: 
have the best crop in this locality we have 
had for ten years. Some oats made 100 
bushels per acre. One neighbor had six 
acres of barley which yielded 500 bushels; 
this was the Velvet variety. The corn is 
of very good quality. We were not with- 
out rain for more than two weeks at any 
time all summer. There is quite a little 
fall plowing done. The milk business is 
not at all satisfactory. Three farms sold 
last week at $125, $140 and $140 per acre 
Farms are renting higher than last year, 
and are pretty well picked up. Eggs are 
pan — springs are 12 to 17 cents, 
Northwestern—Carroll County, Oct. 13— 
We had a nice rain last Tuesday. Now 
fall plowing has begun. Wheat ifs up nice- 
ly and looking good; but not much has 
been put out this fall Corn is drying up 
nicely, and will soon be ready to crib. We 
are having warm weather now. Old pas- 
tures are getting green again.—M. L. 
Kratz. 

Western—Henderson County, Oct. 13— 
Fall plowing and seeding done; some are 
gathering corn. Fall pastures are doing 
nicely since the recent rains. Apples for 
winter are being gathered at this time. 
Several cars of cabbage are being dis- 
posed of readily in this locality. Poultry 
and eggs are advancing some in price.— 
E. R. Moore, 

Southern—Alexander County, Oct. 13— 
Farmers are being urged to make the trip 
to the St. Louis stockyards this week, to 
see how stock is handled, The cannery 
received 45,000 crates of tomatoes this 
week, and $100 worth of wax stringless 
beans last week. No sale for turnips. 
Cotton looks fine; no price, 10 cents per 
pound.—Julia O’Shea. 

Eastern—Vermilion County, Oct. 12— 
We are having real summer now; abov 
80 in the shade. A few are shucking 
corn. Almost every one will start within 
the next week. Several outfits threshing 
beans, which are yielding around 15 bush- 
els per acre. Pastures are getting better, 
but several wells are dry. New corn is 
61 cents. Some has been shelled and 
shipped out.—Elmer Varner. 


NEBRASKA 

Eastern—Burt County, Oct. 13—The 
main topic for discussion right now is the 
yield of corn for 1930. I do not have to 
retract any from my last report, in which 
I stated that the average yield in this 
county will be approximately thirty-five 
bushels per acre. This does not include 4 
strip that was hit by hail August 15. 
This strip was about ten miles long and 
about one to two miles wide. There are 
a few less cattle going on feed than us- 
ual. About the usual number of pigs; 
they are healthy and as good as other 
years. Husking will be getting under 
way this week. We have had no frost 
yet.—N. V. Preston. 

Southeastern—Jefferson County, Oct. 1% 
—Wheat drilling finished, fodder cut, last 
cutting of alfalfa in the barn or stack. 
Farmers all busy doing final work before 
husking corn. Corn only a light croP 
here. Some fields in center of county 
very badly damaged by hail the last of 
August. No frost yet. Good rain the 
night of October 4. Fewer cattle on feed 
than usual. Most fat hogs have gone t0 
market. Corn prices still higher than 
wheat. A great deal of wheat beiné 
ground for hog feed. Farmers’ wives 
culling poultry flocks very closely. Very 
little stock sickness.—Charles M. Turnel- 

Northeastern—Wayne County, Oct. 1 
—We are having lovely October weather 
but could stand some light frosts to ma- 
ture the corn, or rather get it in shape to 
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husk. Most farmers over the larger part 
ef the county think corn will average 
twenty to thirty bushels to the acre. In 
the southern part it will do considerably 
better, due to timely rain. Late potatoes 
are only fair. Some few will begin husk- 
ing corn next week, but the majority will 
not begin yet. Eggs are 17 cents cash, 
is cents in trade, hens 14 cents and 
springs 14 cents if heavy, cream 36 cents. 
There has been some loss of hogs from 
cholera and also some cattle from black- 
jeg. Farmers still holding a goodly num- 
per of young chicks on account of mar- 
kets being so low.—Mrs. John Gettman. 

Southeastern—Richardson County, Oct. 
12—Hot, dry weather since the last re- 
port until this morning has dried the late 
corn up fast. It is estimated that 90 
per cent of the corn in this county is out 
ef frost danger. Most of the potatoes 
have been dug, the yield being fair. There 
are a few reports of hog cholera but it is 
not very prevalent. Butterfat prices went 
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up to 37 cents per pound, then dropped 
back to 29 and 31 cents.—John Rieger. 


MISSOURI 

Northwestern—Nodaway County, Oct. 
13—Having a fine fall. ne big frost yet. 
Corn drying up nicely. Lots of corn cut 
up for fodder. Not many cattle on feed. 
Some sickness among hogs. Pastures and 
meadows need rain. Wheat looks fine. 
Not much fruit. Potato crop only fair. A 
few public sales. Corn 95 cents, hogs 
$9.40, eggs 19 cents, butterfat 33 cents, 
hens 14 cents, apples $2.—A. A. Graves. 


INDIANA 

Eastern—Randolph County, Oct. 14— 
The weather has been very fine for a 
week, warm and dry. Soybean threshing 
is done; yield, 12 to 18 bushels per acre. 
Tomatoes are finished also; many fields 
are yielding 10 and 11 tons per acre of 
fine quality. Corn husking beginning this 
week.—Noel E. Rickert. 
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Home again from the Country Life 
Conference at Madison and as a radio 
editor, just returned from here and there, 
I would say offhand that national radio 
interest ran to jazz music and football 
games. Every hotel—big or little—every 
oil station, radio store or salesroom of 
other variety seemed to blare away with 
just that type of thing. 

However, my faith in radio was re- 
newed when I came home and a friend 
asked, “Did you hear George Russell?” I 
answered, “I did and I didn’t. I was 
seated too far away both times he spoke 
to catch all his words.’””’ And my friend 
said, “I carried my lunch in to the radio 
and I heard every word.”" People do listen 
to the good things of radio, but appar- 
ently in the privacy of their own homes. 
No doubt you have picked up some of 
Mr. Russell’s lectures at some time for 
all his addresses were broadcast either 
locally or over the national hookup. 

His pleasant, gentle voice is an almost 
perfect radio voice. When we hear him 
tell the difficulties of Irish rural organ- 
ization we can't help wondering why un- 
der more prosperous and liberated cir- 
cumstances, we have any difficulties at 
all in organization. 

The big central thought that the con- 
ference left in my consciousness was not 
so much along the line of standards of 
living as standards of thinking. We are 
so prone to think locally and to interpret 
all events in the light of our own experi- 
ences, which is natural enough, but we 
must stretch our thinking farther than 
our own experiences, if we are going to 
become big enough to be of any real ben- 
efit to true national cooperation. 

Mr. Russell’s concern over our “to the 
city’ movement is developed from a per- 
spective—a point of view which sees far 
beyond the year’s income to the individ- 
ual or a single family. He sees the mat- 
ter from the standpoint of the signifi- 
eance of rural civilization as a founda- 
tion of national life. 


On the morning that Governor Kohler 
and Ray Lyman Wilbur spoke the m. of 
the h. and I were seated in one of the 
“balcony” seats at the big stock pavilion 
where the assembly was held. On the 
other side away up high behind a pillar 
were three N. B. C. engineers with some 


black suitcases that looked like they 
might house some infernal machine of 
some sort, but which in reality housed 


only the simple looking machinery for the 
broadcast of the talks over the National 
Farm and Home Hour. Undér cover of 
the applause preceding Secretary Wil- 
bur's talk, I stole around the amphithea- 


ter and seated myself upon a very hard 
cement step to watch the wheels go 
around. There wasn’t much to see ex- 


cept a watchful young engineer, wearing 
earphones and occasionally twisting a 
button on the dial in front of him. There 
Was another young fellow who did con- 
siderable telegraphing (to the Chicago 
Studios, I guess) from time to time. 

When the particular split second ar- 
rived for the broadcast to end the an- 
nouncer spoke his little piece into the mi- 
crophone ending with, ‘“‘This is Wallace 
Butterworth announcing.” I was properly 
thrilled, for Wallace Butterworth is rap- 
idly becoming one of my favorite an- 
nouncers, His voice was so soft that only 
a very few who were seated very near 


turned to see who spoke. Yet thousands 
of people in several states heard his 
words more plainly than I, a few feet 


away, 

I wonder sometimes if we recognize the 
mechanical perfection and the concentrat- 
ed effort back of a fifteen or twenty- 
minute broadcast by remote control and if 
are quite as appreciative of our non- 
advertising programs as we should be. 


v 
we 





I sat in on various meetings that dealt 
with the recreational hours and stand- 
tas of farmers and not once did I hear 
sa radio as a factor in the recreational 
T educational life of the farm home men- 
“oned. Dramatics, games, books, mévies 
—all had places in the discussions I hap- 
vad to hear. It seemed to me a grave 
aon not to consider the power that 
— © may have for good or evil. To be 
Hoy not all farm homes have radios— 
> Poa all farm homes take part in dra- 
om ck get out for games, read books or 

to movies. Not all farmers even read 


daily papers. Still here is a medium 
bringing into the home news, commercial 
advertising, drama, educational lectures, 
music—good and bad—talks upon every 
conceivable subject. And it is not given 
consideration in a conference dealing par- 
ticularly with standards of living. It 
may be that it has come so quickly that 
we are hardly aware ourselves of the 
weight that the radio has in molding our 
thoughts and tastes. 





You people living in range of the Shen- 
andoah and Clarinda stations will no 
doubt get in on the first-hand news from 
the State Husking Meet, which you re- 
member has been changed to Page county 
and will take place on November 8 The 
m. of the h. thought he had KFNF Sat- 
urday night, but it proved to be the WLS 
National Barn Dance. With the coming 
of winter, we begin to wonder if there is 
any hope of clearing up the WLS-KFNF- 
WSUI situation this year. We never get 
KFNF any more, and while WSUI doesn’t 
always blanket WLS, it seems to require 
a lot of juice to bring WLS in. 





Also, you people who hear KFNF prob- 
ably have later word of Mrs. Driftmeier 
than I do, but last reports were that she 
was getting on nicely in the Kansas City 
hospital, and that her injuries were not 
as serious as were first feared. I wonder 
who is handling her hour in her absence. 
How are Helen Fischer’s garden and 
travel talks coming in? And does Willie 
Whistle still drop in from Hiawassa, 
Arkansas, or wherever it was he grew up? 
A lot of you people will want to visit the 
Shenandoah stations when you go down 
to the Corn Husking Contest. You cer- 
tainly won't want to miss the contest if 
it is within driving distance. (I wonder 
if some local organization won't furnish a 
band this year. It would add a lot to the 
gala effect of the occasion.) And if you’re 
near Shenandoah, you'll surely want to 
see the lovely theater that houses KMA 
and go over to KFNF and see and know 
just why KFNF is “the good-natured 
station.” 


A woman past sixty, whose family have 
grown and gone, but who is unwilling to 
settle into mental or physical inactivity, 
told me the other day of her interest in 
Frank R. Mott’s extension lectures in 
short story writing from WSUI. (2 p. m., 
Tuesdays and Thursdays.) This woman 
has no particular desire to write short 
stories but life is fuller and more stim- 
ulating for her because of this hobby. 
Her request is for more talks. “One 
hears so much music,” she said. 


Just here is where I'd like some help 
from my readers. What series of talks do 
you follow? What stations? Others will 
be interested in your findings. 

A FARM WOMAN. 


PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 
N. B. C.—Farm and Home Hour, White 
House Conference, October 30. Farm 
Woman Program, Saturday, November 1. 


Laws that Safeguard Society, Tuesday, 
6:15 p. m. (KSTP, KSD, WOW, WHM4J, 
KOA.) The Magic of Speech, by Vida 


Sutton, 3 p. m. Thursdays. (WHO-WOC, 
Wow, KOA.) Uncle Abe and David, ru- 
ral (?) sketch by Phillip Lord (Seth 
Parker) and Arthur Allen, 5:45 p. m. daily 
(WOW, WDAF, WENR, KSD, MTMJ), 
Prince of Wales over WEAF network, 
3:45 p. m., October 30. Alfred Smith over 
WEAF network, 8 p. m., October 29. 

Cc. B. S.—Home Music Club, Dr. Sig- 
mund Spaeth, conductor, Sunday, 7 p. m. 
(KOIL, WMT). My Bookhouse Story 
Time, Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
(WMAQ, KMOX, WCCO). What's Wrong 
With the Picture, humorous program with 
music, Tuesday, 10:15 p. m. (KOIL, 
Wcco, KOIN). Adventures of Helen and 
Mary, drama for children, Saturday, 11 a. 
m. (WMAQ, WMT). 

WMAQ—University of Chicago lecture, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
8 a.m. Y. M. C. A. English lesson, Thurs- 
day, 10:15 a. m. University of Chicago 
Round Table, Saturday, 9 p. m. 

WLS—Martha Logan Time, 2 p. m. 
Homemakers’ Hour, 2:30 p. ni, both daily. 
Musie and talks of interest to women. 
Excellent chorus musical feature, 8 p. m. 
Thursdays. 





Weather Test shows how to 





(ol) ako)! | a ol ly (@) oro). a 


Here is undeniable proof that “Gal- 
vannealed” outlasts all others—that 
no other fence resists rust so long as 
RED BRAND. For 4% years (1926 to 
1930) 45 different makes and sizes of 
fence were Weather Tested on the 
Gulf of Mexico by Burgess Laborato- 
ries, Inc., Madison, Wisc. In the damp 
salt sea air of the Gulf fence rusts 
faster than any other place. 


RED BRAND FENCE 


“Galvannealed” — Copper Bearing 


won every first place. ‘Some of the ordinary 
vanized wire fences have entirely disin- 
rated; fence of ‘‘Galvannealed”™ wire is still 
in such good condition, it will give considera’ 
longer service,” reads the morgue official re- 
port at the completion of the Weather Test. 
One contrast (almost unbelievable) is shown 
here. Actual photographs tell a story of incom- 
ys quality in favor of RED BRAND. 
hese two fences (same fuse wire) fought salt 
sea air, side by side, for years. When taken 
down Jehoratery. officials graded ‘‘Galvan- 
nealed” EX CELLEN T—but galvanized VERY 
POOR. BRAND FENCE out- 
last all others? ‘‘Galvannealed™ extra hea 
rust-resisting zinc coating. plus 20 to 30 points 
of rust-resisting copper in the steel, like old 
time fence, keeps rust out rs longer. That's 
wy _— ed ro Sag 
a pper ring, outwear, by many 
years, ordinary galvanized fence. 


Get Burgess 
Weather Test Folder 


Tell your fence dealer that none but RED 
BRAND FENCE, “'Galvannealed” and Co 

© Bearing, willdo 
or you—that you 
want the fence that 
# will outwear even 
the old time wire 
that used to last so 














FENCE 
Weather 
“Fa 


and stock, use supplemental pastures, hog 
eases, use legumes, build up soil fertility and make good farm profits. 


(Tune in NBC every Saturday noon 12:30 C. S. T.) 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
3811 Industrial Street, PEORIA, ILL. 
“ Galvannealed’’ process controlied by Keystone 























braid 


RED BRAND “Galvan 
nealed’* Fence after 4% years 
Weather Test. Zinc coating 
sntact.Almost as good as new, 


Ordinary galvanised fence 
ter 4346 year Weather Test. 
usted; deeply pitied. Almost 

a complete wrec 


long. And, best of all, RED BRAND Is sold at fair standard prices. 
Send for the Burgess Weather Test folder—shows how RED BRAND 


won over every other fence in the Burgess Gulf of Mexico 
Test. Ask, also, for the very popular home library book called 

ning’. Tells how money making farm folks rotate crops 
own, avoid livestock dis- 








When writing to advertisers, will you please mention this paper? 
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The Royal Union now issues regular old line insurance 
policies on the lives of children from ages one day old and 
up. These juvenile policies are like the regular insurance 


policies for adults and go 
at age five. 


into full benefit automatically 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION REQUIRED of healthy 
children where the amount of insurance is for $2,000.00 


or less. 


Start today and teac 


girl—thrift in the life insurance way. 


ROYAL UNION , 


SS on m 
e Insurance Co. 9/2) at inns 
-< 


Des Moines, lowa 
A. C. TUCKER, Pres. 


Age 


h your boy or 






Royal 
Union Lif« 
Insurance Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa 














Gentlemen: 

Without any obligation 
part please send 

in- 

about your 

policies. 


formation 


S Children 


AddresSsrcccccosecstocscvepessscceseseses 


of child or Ghildren...cicrccccsccccescecd 





WALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestead, Oct. 25 


> 1930 












OUR READERS MARKET 


The place to buy what 
you need and the place 
to sell what you have.. 











Rates and Information 


is 1c a word. 
Count each 
Count 
Thus 


The classified advertising rate 
Minimum. $1.50 for each insertion. 
iole nnmber, initial and sign as a word. 
your name and address as part of the ad. 
a jires’’ is counted as three words. 
W. 21st St.” is counted as four words 


‘*‘Des Moines, Towa,” as two words $1 and 
$155.50 beth count as one word. C. O. D. 
counts af three words. R. F. D. 4 counts as 


four words and R. 4 as two. Ads must reach us 
Wednesday noon, ten days ahead of the issut 
date. Send full remittance with order. 

If you bave not advertised wit h us recently, 
be sure to give two references. his is for your 
own protection. One should be your b anker and 
the other some responsible busine man. ‘To 


of recommendation with 
your ad plainly. 


end letters 
Write or print 


avoid delay, 
your order. 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 






































wrote! Number Insertions 
ce | 2 i 8 ee os 
10 ,../$1.! 50/$6.00/310, 50/$16.50 
Meee eG F 95) 6.60) 11.55] 18.15 
12...| 1.80) 4 7.20| 12.60] 19.80 
18 -.| 1:95! 3.90) 5.85) 7:80! 13°65| 21.45 
14 “| 2.10) 4.20) 6. $.40} 14.70] 23.10 
1h | 2.25) 4.50) 6.75! 9.00) 15.75) 24.75 
16 wl 2.40) 4.80] 7.20) 9.60) 16.80) 26.40 
17 2.55) 5.10) 7.65/10.20) 17.85) 28.05 
i8 ...| 2.70) 5.40) 8.10/10.80) 18,90) 29.70 
19 1.) 2.85) 5.70) 8.65/11.40) 19 95) 81.35 
20...) 8.00) 6.00) 9.00)12.00) 21.00) 33.00 
2 15) 6.30! 9.45/12.60) 22.05) 34.65 
22 36) 6.60!) 9.90'13.20) 23.10) 86.30 
TO 8 LB, BARRED 


EXTRA PR EMIT M ON 1% 
Rock fryers. Pre miums a live poultry. 
information, et¢ wi sale buyers, 

. 119 ‘South w ater Mkt., Chicago. 


SHIPMENT OF POULTRY 
you we can handle eo 
oley 


Write 
hb Be 





“A TRIAL | 


will convince 


Us 
and we 
our satisfaction both in belo es and or 


ros., 1020 Fulton St., Chicago, 
CHIC AGO BUTCHERS PACKING © 0., 
N. Peoria St, Chicago. Commission 
Poultry, veal, eggs and butte ‘r. Highest 

Returns mailed same day 


tained. Ret 1 

WANTED—LIV > AND DRE SED | > POU CLTRY 
and veal. Highest possible prices pai Write for 

information and tags. Drake x Hontield, 340 Ful- 

ton St. . Chi P gO. 





., 216-3 
a specialty. 


prices ob- 















COUGLE ¢ COMMINSION ~CO., 1154-56 W.  RAN- 
dolph St., Chicago. Established 1873. Ship us 

your ultry, veal, eggs. Top prices. Remittance 

day of arrival. EN II we 

ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POULTRY- 
veal-eg; Furnish coops on request ws 

Fischer 4 Son, Englewood, Chicago. Established 

189 

FoR. R RHAL SERVICH SIP POUR LIVE AND 


dressed poultry to Cuny & Teets, 1140 Fulton 
Market. We pay highest aS, Write for tags. 
JOHN C. PETERSEN COMPANY GIVE GOOD 
returns on poultry and veal, 1114 Fulton Mar- 
ket, Chicago 
FOR GOOD RESULTS, r 
Neuman Company, 11 








Sip POUL’ 
12 





TRY, VEAL 
F ulton 








to L. A. Mar 
ket, Chicago. 
HIGHEST PRICES FOR POULTRY AND VEAL. 
Coyne & Nevins Co., 1183 Fulton Market, 
Chicago 








} BUY BURLAP BAGS. PAY FREIGHT ON 
200 or more. Lincoln Bag Co., Springfield, _ xi. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 








CANARIES aS : 
CANARIBES- GOL DEN HARTZ MOUNTAIN 
rollers. Singers, $5; ladies, $1.25. Old geese. 
$5. Rose Reumenrtnes, West Union, Towa 





_FUR BEARERS aa 
WILL MAKE MORE MONEY 


labor and expense! Onur free lit- 


A FUR CROP 


with less space, 














erature shows why! Tnited Fur Ranches, Incorpo- 

rated, W148, Minneapolis, Minn 

ALASKAN PEN BORN MINK, PROVEN _FE- 
males, $75; young females, $60. Master Mink 

Raneh, Hinton, “Towa. 

CHINCHILLA, FUR RABBITS FOR PROFIT. 
6 a pair. Pedigrees furnished. Buckdale Farm, 

Melcher, Towa. ‘ ‘ :: 

’ : _poas ey = 

COLLIES— WHITE” AND | COLORS PDI 
greei, intelligent workers, loyal companion re 

liable 1 rices reasonable and satisfaction 

Peesnnteed. Box 55, Shomont Kennels, Montic llo, 

owa 

FREE TRAINING INSTR UCTIONS WITH EACH 
Shept — Pup Heeling also trained cattle 

dogs. Pr asonable. 9 "ie iksen, Springfield, 

COLLIFS. PUPS. BROOD BITCHES. SPAYED 
females. Stud champion, imported bloodlines 

John Wilkin, Correctionville, Tow .. 

HAWKEYE KENNELS ALTA, TOW A TOY 
black and tan Rat Terrier pups, 15 dollars either 

sex. 

FOR SALE—FOX AND COON HOUND PUPS 
16 months old, $12. Steen Bros., Elkader, Ia 


NE S10. Thee AND PI PS tg SALE. PRICED 


heo. Buell, Holstein, Towa 












PUREBRED GERMAN PO! 1c E PUPS, $5 AND 
et ATTY Stephens, H Hale, _Mo 

MEN W ANT p—Goop Pay TOBS AVAILA 
ble for well-trained airplane me 

auto mechan ices. We train yor 

opportunity! Write for 

rlane Auto School, 


Lincoln, Net = eae: : 
BE , AN | AUCTIONE EARN $25-$100 DAILY 

Send for large illustrated catalog, alse how to 
receive Home Study Course free. Reppert’s Auction 
School, Fox 32, Decatur, Tnd 
LEARN AIRCRAFT AND 

ing, automobiles, electricity Low tuition 
insons, 2008 F, Kansas City, Mo, 
AMERICAN AUC TION $ SCHOOL, 


Enroll_now for 25th January 


HELP WANTED 












~WELD- 
Stev- 


PIPELINE 








“KANSAS CITY 


te rm. 











AGENTS 





FARM SEED A yy ESMEN GET BIG PAY 
Thoren earns $34.94 in_ one day. No investment 
or experience required. We pay _freight—furnis} 


the bags. Sun-Field Seed Service, 1929 West 


St., Chicago, Tl 


43rd 





SALESMEN 
STILL HAVE SOME OPEN 
man with car who_ is 
Wallace’ Farmer and 
Iowa, Dept. 





TERRITORY FOR 
willing to work, yrite 
1 Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, 








HELP WANTED 


FARM LANDS 





SALESMEN 
SALESMEN—SELL KARYMOR_ PLAY- 
ground equipment to schools. Write today. La- 
mar Monufacturing Co., Pueblo, Colo. 


EXPERIENCED SINGLE MAN — WANTS 
steady place on poultry farm Rox 106, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer _and_ Iowa Homestead. 
FARM WORK “WANTED BY YOUNG MAN, 
willing worker. Box 105, Wallaces’ Farmer and 





FARM 




















LAND OPENINGS _ALONG THE GREAT 
Northern Railway. Fertile, productive, improved 


farms, new land or good cutover land. Opportuni- 
ties in many kinds of farming; grain, Hrestock, 

dairying, fruit, poultry, small tracts or general farms 
in Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon. Renters and owners get 
benefit of. low prices, low interest, low taxes. We 
have free books on each state, can give accurate de- 


tailed information and help to find kind of location 
desired. Write E. weedy, Dept. 407, Great 
Northern Railway, St. “Paul, Minn. Low homeseek- 
ers rates. 

















Towa Homestead. RENTERS ATTENTION—WE ARE OFFERING 
over one hundred improved farms in Minnesota, 
FARM LANDS North and South Dakota at bargain prices. You 
- —-— - - - can own one of these farms by making a email 
IOWA-—FULL SECTION, HIGHLY IMPROVED, | down payment and the balance can run for a 
Buena Vista county, near market, graveled road. term of years, on terms satisfactory to purchaser. 
Sell or trade, any reasonable terms. “Donald Hol- | Write for full information and lists. John E, 
doegel, Bankers Trust Bldg., Des Moines. Burchard, Commerce Bldg., St. Paul. Minn, 
LOUISIANA FARMS—-LARGE TRACT VIRGIN | RAISE EARLY VEGETABLES AND FRUITS 
soil in 40 acre tracts. Rich level land, white for northern markets on rich soils of west Flor- 
community, good schools, churches, roads. Low | ida and southern Alabama. Good climate—long 
price, 10 per cent cash, balance over 10 years, | growing season—-ample rainfall—good markets. 
6 per cent interest. Mild winters, long growing | Profit also in ag > > and pours, raising. Lands 
season. Circulars. W. P. Markle, 52 Byrd Bldg., | reasonably priced. Address Pas . Michelson, Colo- 
Memphis, Tenn. _ nization Department, Frisco Ratirond, 91 Frisco 
MINNESOTA—THE BEST BARGAIN IN | Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


southwest Mmunesota. Improved 160 _ acres, 





Write for particulars, Address Box 445, Slayton, 

Minn. 

WISCONSIN—-FREE LAND. DOUGLAS COUN- 
ty, Wisconsin. See it now. County offers bona- 

fide settlers splendid ent over lunds. Pay delin- 

quent taxes only, Address, A. R. Cole, County 


Clerk, Superior. Wis. 
PROSPERITY—-INDEPENDENCE FOR YOU ON 
a@ western Dakota farm. A well selected dairy, 
im or diversified farm or stock ranch in western 
North or South Dakota offers a real chance for in- 
dependence. If you're working for wages or are dis- 
satisfied with your present location, you'll find more 
contentment, more comfort on the farm today than 
ever before. Prices are low, terms easy. e Mil- 
waukee Road wants only to help new settlers get 
best land values for their money; guard them against 
any misrepresentation. Our agricultural agents, hav- 
ing carefully investigated these lands, will gladly 
oe you the kind of farming suited to each local- 
ity—and continue to advise you after settlement. 
Only a successful farmer is a benefit to The Mil- 
waukee Road. These rich lands vary—from leve) to 
slightly rolling, good for tractor or horse farming 
—to rough or hilly land good for grazing. Prices 





vary with location and qua ity, from $5 to $25 per 
acre, unimproved; from $15 to $40 per acre, im 
proved. We recommend only land where corn 


barley, alfaifa, alfalfa seed, sweet 
small fruits grow profitably, where 


wheat, flax, oats, 
clover, vegetables, 





























LIVESTOCK 





FOR SALE—PERCHERON COLTS, HOLSTEIN 
= yo rs, Poland China boars. Dan Cummings, 
te, low: 





BEEF CATTLE 
TWELVE PUREBRED HEREFORD 
ones. Some with calves; others to 





FOR SAL - 


cows. Good 











[llinoisFarmer 


made money buy- 
et -6< > through 

allaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Home- 
stead. 


r. J. W. C., of Onarga, T1., infor 
that Iowa-raised pullets are profitable, iz 

of the high express charges: his gentle: 
wanted some pullets—some GOOD ones. \ 
finding what he wanted in the local papers, } 
consulted OUR READERS’ MARKET. iH 
found what he wanna there, and ordered fort 
of them, paying $56.00 for the lot. W 
they arrived, they wore found to be entirely sat 
isfactory, except that Mrs. J. W. C. felt that 
they would never ~y profitable becatse of the 


high express charges. However, for once 
ladies were wrong, because the hens haven't 
stopped layi ye, and have already paid ; 
nice profit. A AS Ay that OUR 
READERS’ MAREET is a g place to buy 
— 

good 


place to sell Same, ton 
atrial from farms to ferrets. ash in 
the bank Is better Ay rusting machinery 


























REGISTERED GUERNSEY YEARLINGG Bus 






































78 & ; breec lot or surplus stock eating up do/ 
yg Good Dbreedine.. ~~ 12 bulls, Browne lars _in the >. f. the Order Blank 
SCOTCH SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE. ee ee eee Se retin 

Excellent ee Good individuals. Choice : 
cows and heifers. Address Chas. Eichhorn Estate, 

Atlantic, Iowa. 
WE.OFFER 1 TWO_YEAR OLD ANGUS BULL, LIVESTOCK 

also yearlings. Good_ ones. Address A. G. 

Messer, Mer.. Grundy Center. Iowa. SWINE 
SIX GOOD RUGGED YEARLING SCOTCH | GOOD a. WIDE POLAND CHINA BOARS 

Shorthorn bulls, mostly roans. Priced to sell. farm kind, 250-260 Ibs; double immuned, 
Ben Studer, Wesley, Iowa. aranteed, $30- $35. Geo. A. Ploesl, Dyersville, 
ANGUS BULLS AND HEIFERS. REASONABLE ows. 

prices. Harry Wylie, Madrid, Towa. HAMPSHIRE a LARGE. SMOOTH, 

eas, eedi in Good enot to ship ar 

ANOUS OOWR, RIGHT EIND. BIGHT PRIOR. where C. 0. D_ Buckdale Farm, Metcher, Towa. 
oy Curtis onahue, Iowa. I 

: - - GOOD RUGGED BERKSHIRE, YORKSHIRE 
DAIRY CATTLE Best of breeding. Prices 


spring and, fall boars. 


reasonable. Studer, Wesley, Towa. 

















































































































































































stock, poultry, bh raisil 1 dairy ‘ whose sires seven nearest dams on & matt 50 CHOICE CHESTER WHITE SPRING AN) 
snanenien ee Bn mailroaas, gn Boy ethouls, | Si8 average 850 pounds fat and from cows, with fall boars, big, husky fellows on approval. Axel 
7 gg Rog Ask Questions. Write all » records. Dairylanc ‘arm, rm | ¥, Johnson, Manson, lowa. 
now for free, illustrated booklet. ‘Tell us the kind SHOICE DUROC JERSEY BOARS. DARK 
of farm you wish, creps or stock you want to raine. GUER NSEYS FOR SALE—CALVES, HEIFERS C red ize winning stock. ny Re 
(zu mestions. reliably answered. No cesienticn. , and cows, Two young purebred spats, best ¥ Reu Walvemer, Kiron, Jowa. 
sow homeseekers fares. rite . . _ Reynolds, yreedin interested, see them oO correspon¢ > 
Commissioner, The Milwaukee Road, 9i8-V Union | ence. Dayton W.. Mather, Greene, Yowa, YEARLING 1 eo Feng Se FIRE. 
Station. Chicago, Minois. RHGISTERED, WELL BRED. GUERNSEY | jow Ben Stades Wesley, lows. 
GOooD FARMER WANTED-—R8&O0 ACRES. bulls, 8 to 18 poe, also heifers. See them. FOR SALE—6 DUROO JERSEY ROARS OF 
Ready to provide abundantly for him; 2 miles . B. tested. Overstocked. Reasonably priced. March farton ed by L ky Fireworks. § 
high school village, 75 acres crop land, woven wire | John LL. Roberts, Hampton, Iowa. BE cee “Tronteft. it y Lue ireworks, 8. 
fencing, wood and fruit; good S-room house (see FOR SALE EGIST ‘ERED YEARLING 2. Jordan, onteit owa. 
pa aerate buildings, gw Guernsey bull “well marked, ‘Sires ® nearest dams | HESTER WHITE BOATS, GILTS, | PEDL 
alo ow price $5,200 is about buildings’ value | vo E = . mane, go reeding ‘ar! Rue- 
and quick oe gets * horses, cows, poultry, geese, prameed * ak 700 pounds fat. M. G. Johansen, | »,,.h° eG opt one. Mil. 
urkeys, vehicles, machinery, hay, oats, corn, pota- ~ - - ——__— —— - HAMPSHIRE OARS GOOD BREED il 
toes, etc.; part cash. Write today for your free copy. | FOR, SALE—-REGISTERED BROWN SWISS G teed satisfaction. Harold E. Fischer, Sw 
Strout Agency, 7-ET South born 8 ) baby bulls and bulls of serviceable age. Also wuaran satistaction. aro ischer, Swet 
_ elon a tt gome, Hampshire boars, BR. H. Hehder, B. 3, We- | Us Her ae SOLNS AND OILTS ALSO OD 
IF YOU NAVE A FARM FOR SALE IN ILD. | {etloo. Towa : : Fo eee iversid 
nois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Missouri, T endie d\ | REGISTERED BROWN SWISS BULLS FOR — Shepherd puppies. Wm. Zahs, Riverside, 
Kansas at reasonable price, notify the Earl E sale at farmers’ price. Accredited herd: service- . - noes 
May Seed Nursery Company (Radio Station ste age. Clyde Hoffman, Alden, Towa, _ WRITE PROPST BROS. FOR GOOD HUSKY 
KMA), Shenandoah, ‘Towa GUER INSEY BU LLs FROM COWS “WiTH OF- immune Tamworth boars and, gilts. Lowa City, 
OWN A FARM IN) MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, ficial records made under farm conditions. Pine Towa. . . = . — 
Montana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. Crop id r Hayward, Minn, HAMPSHIRE BOARS, SPRING AND FALL, 
payment or easy terms. Free literature; mention "ERED HOUSTEIN BULL, BORN AUG. immuned.__Bert_ Detwiler, Manilla, Towa. __ 
state. I . Byerly, 34 Northern Pacific Rail- 1928. Grandson K. P. 0. P. 39th. A. W. | TAMWORTH BOARS, BRED GILTS OF CHOICE 
way, St. Paul, Minn. Frantz, Storm Lake, Iowa breeding. Dr. Addison, Manning, Iowa. —s__ 
IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND SOUTH: | RROWN SWISS _RULILS--GRANDSONS OF | HAMPSHIRE BOARS READY FOR USE 
erm Minesota foreclosed farms at cost, for sale June’s College Girl 1062. Abe Schlorholtz, Cheap. Earl Hem, Selma, Iowa. 
by bank. Write John S. Sorensen, 50 South La Breda, Towa. ad 
Salle Street. Chicago, TM 4 Sw REGISTERE I BRED NEIFERS, Cows SHEEP 
A FEW. FIRST CLASS FARMS AND LESS IM- calves, $75 up. Haszelhurst ‘Guernsey Farm, | GHOIGEST REGISTERED _OXFORD DOWN 
_ Proved ones at bottom prices and easy terms. | Fxira. Iowa bred ewes sired by a grand champion ram and 
Good sure crops yearly... Wm. Brunschmid, Jump bred to the world’s best bred ram, and ram_ | 
River, Wis r ee SWINE for sale. J. Huinker, Festina, Iowa, Wintne 
BARGAIN D. FARM LIST AND HIGH- | FOR SALE—BERKSHIRE BOARS AND GILTS, | shiek County. = 
way map. Murray’s Land Of fice, Wadena, Minn. De Bar Bros., Aurora, Iowa. HAMPSHIRE RAMS, YEARLINGS, RAM 
lambs and a few ewes. Priced reasonable. Come 
to see them or write. J. T. Eness & Son, (ilber 
Story county, Towa. 
CHOICE SHROPSHIRE RAM FROM IMP PH 
ed prize winning stock. Price, $15 
Chas Connell, Storm Lake, I Towa. 
Se Is r er J am NO W ! 30 RUGGED YEARLING AND TWO YEAR OLD 
Shropshire rams. Well bred. Priced reasonatl 
a ———_— SS Ben Studer, Wesley, Towa. a 
SHROPSHIRE RAMS. NO BETTER BIEED- 
TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES'’ FARMER AND B. ing. My A prices. Write for description. J 
ec ckworth owa 
IOWA HOMESTEAD REGISTERED. HAMPSHIRE AND CHEVIO! 
rams. Priced for quick sale. R. E. Pullin, BR 
WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, ee SHROPSHIRE RAMS WITH ov AL 
Des Moines, Iowa. ity. Ship C. O. D. $20. Ernest Hohl, Dow 
son, Towa. ~ 
Gentlemen: Run my ad as follows: ........ eocecocccees seesseeesseeeetimes in your STTROPSHIRE RAMS. CHOICE, REASONABLY 
priced. J. E. Goodenow, Maquoketa, Iowa. 
‘ :R $8, EXT GOOD, PRICED REA 
Paper. Remittance Of F.........ccrecsessrserosoessescress is enclosed. pe habla. A. 4. ‘Blakely, Grinnell, lows 
PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES HORSES 
ANNUAL PUBLIC SALE P ERC HERON * AR ES 
fillies, young Stallio s, Wednesday, © “ 
janie ice ini sil ssccheinisipcheatciajelalatsainiissitaaspaceintaiaiiesumintainiadlaa Catalog ‘on’ request: "W. 8 Corsa, Whitehall me 
BELGIAN. MARES WITH QUALITY. PRI¢ ED 
right. toy Curtis, Donahue, lowa. 
sveeereccece POR ee eee en ee ee ee Rees eee EEOHEEERE ESTE SERRE ERE SESESEES FEES SEREEESSEEREREREEEESSEEEESEEOE OOH SOEEEESSESTSEOES THOS EEOEOEEEEDS 488 CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 
PERCANS—NEW CR¢ AVE ONE-THIRD m 
one-half; buy direct; “illustrated price list a 
se eeteee SOOPER EE ROE EE REE TEESE REEEEEE SESE ESSE TREES EES ERES REST EERE EEES EERE EEEREEEE FOOSE EE TSE EEEEE ESTEE CEES EEEE EE SEDE HE HESS HEEH ET EEEESERO SESS pecan recipes mailed free. Hitcheock Pec an Co., 
Hitchcock, Texas. —— 
FARM LIGHT BATTERIES DIRECT. FROM 
the factory, 140 ampere hours, 694.65 gus 
caren aa nadiuhcaeceaiieatiniteaaniibieulainaias anteed 5 years. Write Amana Society, High, lou 
REAL FARM RELIEF. QUALITY DRAIN MLE 
direct from reliable producer. Standari ©” 
Products Co., Harvey, Iowa. 
donseee eve cove cee ccccccec secccosocees cove eccveconcoesocs 300 AUCTION SAYINGS, $1. JOKER, $1 
American Auction School, Kansas City. —— 
GQPEER TRAPS—RENKEN’S SURE_C ATCH. 
Write A. F. Renken Trap Co., Crete, Neb. os 
Name seinen - HOG SICKNESS — 
(Count as part of ad) HE BUYS SICK HERDS OR WILL SEL! i 
treatment he uses. Necro, mixed infection,» 
ete. rite Mr. Shaw, president Farmers "State 
Bank, Scranton, Iowa. He can use 200 head Dm 
Has used our treatment for five years to core 
Address and re disease. ere, Sime - stn ial 
ro ages, ete ress Federal e 
(Count as part of ad) ber pany. "Bos “138, South Omaha, Ned. 
Rates at top of page. Minimum charge, $1.50. = oa 
(Additional Classified Ads on Next Pag? 
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WALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestead, Oct. 25, 1930 








TREND OF THE MARKETS 


Farm products as a group showed fur- 
ther improvement toward the middle of 
October, as compared with lowest points 
of the late September decline. The re- 

ent upturns are mostly in the animal 

-oducts, including meats, lambs, slaugh- 
. r pigs and eggs. The grains declined 
sha rply on foreign competition and slight- 
ly better crop conditions. Some feeds 

sell higher. Cattle, hogs, cotton, dairy 

-oducts and apples show little net change 
a price since early October. Potatoes, 
nions, cabbage and most other vege- 
tab les tend lower, with liberal supplies in 

suming markets. 

The October crops turned out rather 
petter than expected at one time, but still 
chow about 10 per cent below average 
yield and 6 per cent below last year. 
There ‘will be more grain except corn this 
season, and more fruit, but shortage is 
eyident in corn, hay, pastures, and in 
some of the side lines like sorghum, pea- 
nuts and sweet potatoes. 

Prices of grain near the middle of the 
month remain near the low point of the 
season. Wheat markets were tending 
downward, influenced by continued heavy 
Russian shipments, a disappointing ex- 
port demand and more favorable crop 
weather. Corn prices in the principal 
markets declined 3 to 4 cents per bushel 
the second week of October, and prices 
for the feeding grains showed some loss- 
es, largely in sympathy with the weak- 
ness in the wheat market. 

The finer grades of butter showed little 
change during the first ten days of Octo- 
per, altho tendency on the whole was 
toward slightly lower prices in most mar- 
kets, especially in the middle-west. A 
considerable volume of butter in storage 
moved into consumption during the first 
ten days of the month, indicating fairly 
satisfactory public demand. Fall pas- 
tures in most sections are reported fairly 
good now. Recent declines in grain prices 
have reduced the cost of some mill-feeds. 
Dealers predict a fairly satisfactory output 
of butter during the fall and winter. 

A healthy cattle market, as shown by 
price gains on weighty, fed steers and 
the top of $13.35 of prime yearlings, the 
highest since early June, were features 
of trading at Chicago during the second 
week of October. The top price was near- 
ly $2.50 higher than at the low time of 
the year, about two months earlier. 

Shipping demand improved for hogs at 
midwestern markets during the first ten 
days of October, but net price changes 
were slight. Comparatively few unfinished 
hogs were marketed. Top prices were 
still well above $10 most of the time., 

‘he most cheerful item in the lamb sit- 
nation was the apparent ease with which 
the dressed lamb markets have been han- 
a comparatively heavy supply at 
her satisfactofy prices. Even with 
ivy receipts, prices showed a slightly 
upward trend the second week of October, 
ind the improvement increased the inter- 
est in feeder lambs. 

Little change has appeared in the Bos- 
ton wool market this month, Inquiries 
developed a broader spread over the vari- 
ous grades, the finer wools becoming real- 
ly active and the demand for medium 
grades showing more activity than early 
in the month. 





WINTERING THE BEES 

Bees are different from all other in- 
sects, as they require special care in or- 
der to survive the wintering perlod. In 
providing this care, bee-keepers observe 
three requisites, which include having the 
colony in proper condition, an adequate 
Store of honey, and satisfactory shelter 
during the winter. 

\ large proportion of young bees is one 
Important requisite. It is the young bees 
that survive the winter, and any colony 
that has been headed by a young, vigor- 
ous queen will be properly equipped with 
plenty of young bees. 

The condition of the colonies and the 
mount of stores for winter should be 
ked into early. A plentiful supply of 
ey for colony use during the winter 
Ss important, and each hive should have 
it least fifty pounds of honey left with 
it for the wintering period, Any smaller 
‘mount than this is liable to cause star- 
vation before the nectar flow comes on 
the following spring. 
_ Protection of the colony requires that 
it be insulated against cold weather. It 
n ikes little difference whether the in- 
Su on is provided by placing all the 
in a well insulated cellar or placing 
_ individual packing case around each 
hive Most bee-keepers have found by 
Practical experience that a good cellar 
offers the best protection for their bees. 
: r requirements of a good bee cellar 
esides insulation are good drainage and 
venti lation, Darkness should be provided, 

( ight disturbs the bees to activity. 

‘lose up the entrance of the colony 
it has been placed in the wintering 
rs, as this ‘will cause a bee panic 

th to large numbers of them. 
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MICHIGAN CELEBRATES T. B. 
CLEAN-UP 

chigan is the third state to complete 
—— tuberculin testing of all 
North Carolina and Maine being 
st and second, respectively. The 
ice of Michigan as a dairy state 
eadership in this important veter- 
ictivity in the central-west made 
nt of national interest. The 
ment represented nine years and 








“i nths of active tuberculin. testing, 
the ‘ to more than 1,500,000 cattle. Tho 
= cords of the work indicate that 


Nigan is free from bovine tubere ulosis, 
‘ttle of the state are to be retested 

every } i 
as ee. iree years as a precautionary 
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1682 pounds of 
Feed SAVED 


in fattening 10 hogs 


SHORTENING the feeding period is saving 
feed. Feed saved is just that much extra 
profit at selling or butchering time. 

On our Research Farm, by using Dr. Hess 
Hog Special, we are shortening the feeding 
period from 18 to 25 days, and saving 
over 150 pounds of feed per hog. 

Let us follow through on a single test, 
Test No. 21 (one of many we have made, all 
with similar results). 

We started feeding these two lots of 10 
hogs on July 13th. The shoats then averaged 
44 pounds each in each pen. We fed until 
the pens separately reached market weight, 
that is, 200 pounds average per hog. The 
two lots received the same ration of corn, 
middlings, tankage and oil meal. 

The first or Control Pen did not get the 
Hog Special. The other pen received Hog 
Special with their feed...to control the 








Control Pen—no Hog Special 


DR. HESS HOG SPECIA 


A Conditioner and Mineral Supplement 


worms... to condition the hogs... to supply 
proper minerals. 

The pen not getting Hog Special required 
123 days, until November 13th, to reach their. 
200 pounds average. They consumed 5988 
pounds of feed and gained 1562 pounds. 

But now see how much better the Hog 
Special Pen did. They reached 200 pounds 
average October 25th. Their time was only 
104 days. They consumed 4306 pounds of 
feed and gained 1567 pounds. 

The feeding period for the Hog Special 
hogs was shortened 19 days. Feed saved was 
1682 pounds for the lot, or an average of 
168.2 pounds per hog. 

A 100-lb. hog requires only about 12% 
cents’ worth of Hog Special per month. Add 
it to the ration and save your high-priced 
feed. See the local Dr. Hess dealer or write 
to Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio. 











The Hog Special Pew 








FARM MACHINERY POULTRY 





our old Case steamer. 


J. 
pickers. Mielke, New Hampton, Iowa. 


rus Sale se USED SHREDDERS, 12 TRAC- __BUFF _LEGHORNS 


4 plows, 3 recutters, 3 elevators, 1 seven | Rosh COMA RUFF LEGHORN OCOCKEREIS. 


B. hammer mills, corn Miss Lena Miller, “Riceville, Iowa. 


_WHITE LEGHORNS 








<i> 32 Vout 


FARM LIGHT PLANT RADIO 


BULL DOG DISC 
turns under clovers, 


JOINTER—CUTS THRU, | -—-———— a - 
straw, weeds, without clog- | PURE TANC RED WHITH LEGHORN PULLETS, 
ging plow. Free literature. 
Co., Rushville, Indiana. 





. | Write for Free Information . . 
TATRO BROS., Inc., Dept. A Decorah, lowa 









REBUILT 10-20 AND 
Deering tractors. New 


Mullins-Gilson Mfg. from a culled, healthy, high produci flock, 
$1.25 each. Large, vi ee cockerels, and 
in-d0” 6McCORMICK. | £1.50 each. Mrs. V. H. Conner, Shellrock, Iowa. 


warrantee. ©. R. Peters, | TANCRED YEARLING HENS _ AND PULLETS 
702 East Court, Des Moines, Iowa. from trapnested pedigreed stock, $1 each. Leg- 











FARM LIGHT PLANTS. 
sizes. For sale cheap. 


Hopkinto 





ALL TYPES AND aoa lowa. 
Kaul Engineering-Con- | CHOICE FERRIS ; BEST STRAIN WHITE LbG 
lows horn cocks and cockerels, $1 each. C. A. Pren 














GOVERNORS FOR AUTO ENGINES. $6.50. | tice Sac City. Iowa. 


struction Co., West Bend, lows 
Our Readers Market | °"25.2:42 
teed. Wm.’ Alber, Beatrice, eb 





Satisfaction guaran- | TOM BARRON WHITE LEGHORN OCOCKER- 
: els, March hatch, $1.25 each. Paul Jens, Glen 








wood, Iowa. 





(Continued from Preceding Page) PATENT ATTORNEYS PETERS SPECIAL A WHITH LEGHORN 


cockerels, $1 each. Andrew H. Boone, Sheldon, 











MISCELLANEOUS arts agg te gine gy ts noo! wn — FOR | Towa. 
paten Send sketch or model for Tructions < ; 
HAY WANTED or write for free book, ‘‘How to Obtain a Patent,” a She = es grt—e i. — 





and “‘Record of Invention” 


form. No charge for 


WE WILL BUY ALFALFA, CLOVER, TIMO- | information on how to proceed. Clarence A. O'Brien, | W&toR. Town — 



































thy, clover and timothy mixed. Best prices Reid. Registered Patent Attorney, 1499 Security Saving BUFF MINORCAS — 
Write, us. John Devlin Hay Co., 192 No, Clark | ani Commercial Bank Bidg., Washington, D. C. Ss. GC. BUFF MINORCA COCKERELS, FINE 
t.. Chicago, Tl. BAIR. FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT AT- large birds, at reasonable prices. Mrs. Wm. 

KODAK FINISHING onl orneys; patents and trade-marks, 802 Equitable | Runchey. West Bend, Jowa. 
5 dg., les Moines, Towa. PUREBRED BUFF —MINORG ‘A COCKERELS, 
3 y ILL DE : on 

ANreloped aah pelated fer 36 ae hy a a TALBERT DICK. PERSON AL SERVICE. NO March hatche ot. 25. April, $1. Mrs. Wm. 
each. Mail ordera add 5c for ph Send for consultation - charges. 216 So. Surety Bldg., } Cross, Dow City, Tow oe . 
handy mailing package. Olson Studio, $03 Walnut Des_Moines. lows. c CHOIC E Rw (MINOR tA COCKERELS, $1 
St.. Des Moines, Iowa. each. Mrs. J. alter, Leno wa. 2a 

CHRISTMAS CARDS FROM YOUR OWN NEG- BABY CHICKS HITE ORPINGTONS 











atives, sample 10c. Real glossy prints, 3c. Rolls, 


Se. Beautif ul 8x10 enlargement, oil colored, 60c. CHICK PRICES CUT 6% CENTS IF ORDERED 
Photo Artist, 1260 Laurel, St. Paul, Minn now for spring shipment. 


FIRST FILM DEVELOPED, SIX. NEW STYLE aint outlay ordinary’ chicks 
a 





border prints, 25c. Interocean, Litchfield, Ml. hens. cockerels at 





FARM MACHINERY Grand Rapids, Mich 


0 eggs. Guaranteed to live 


FOR SALE—WHITE ORPINGTON COCKER- 
els, pure white, extra good birds. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. John Bruce, Monroe, I owa. 


Thousands of pullets BARRED ROCKS 


Best egg strain White 


rgain prices, Big catale and 2 7 
special price list free. George B. Ferris, 961 En ARISTOCR AT DAR K BARR ED_ ROCK COCK- 


ion, erels, $2.5 *h. Mrs. Eva Mead, Fairbank 


























Iowa. 
"Kell aul’ Gade Oe ct hoe tee POULTRY EXTRA G as woos — HENS PUL- 
erful, big capacity, improved des PULLETS FOR SALE—100 WHITE LEGHORN, “jets, cockerels, $1.25 each. Dewey Canfield, 
Fe ee ee ty OU Tee oem en hone, | sac eOe parted Rocks. $1 each. April hatched. | Humeston, Towa. __ 
age bleedge hammers, Built | ery, “Waukon, fowa, FAWN RUNNER — DUCKS. 310071 DRARES, 
er. Thousands used. ANCONAS $2. Kathryn R ndni ick, Route 3, Manni: 1g, a. 











factory. Photos and BERRY'S AMERICAN CERTIFIED ANCONA 
ker 





atge size $ . } f ; ). 
, » detat free feec z d ding book. cocke ane inner dr 8 1 rig 
complete detatis in tree touding and grinding bosk. | | cockerels and Indian Runner < sae SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





wheat worth, $1.20 a hnshel re $1. Write, now. BUFF LEGHORNS FINEST STRAWBERRY PLANTS—100_PRE- 


Easy Mfg _Company, Dept. 504, Lincoln, Neb. 


FOR Sal. -E—TWENTY-THREE (THREE 
loads) of two row New Idea corn pickers. Drive 

















to Shenan doah and see them pick. Picking corn ev- Bi Iowa 
ery day. 7 pickers sold last year. T. W. Max- | BUF 
well, Shenandoah, Iowa, $1.2 Pr 


5 S. ©. BUFF LEGHORN 
CAR g , accredited, #1. 


coc KERELS , APRIL paid, $1. Pick spring berries. Abilene Nursery, 
Carrie Rrennamen, Grand | Abilene, Texas. 





Wapt to sell_or rent your farm? Advertise it in 





FF LEG HORN” COCKERELS. GOOD ONES. | this column. You will reach nearly 95 per cent of 
5 Brown, Huxley, Iowa. all Iowa farm folks. 





1718 (26). 
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MARKETS 











General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 125 per cent of pre-war and 87 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 



















down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Oats, 
wheat, corn, lamb timothy, butter and 
copper are decidedly below. the general 
price level. In most cases, the failure of 
these comn ies to advance as much as 

othe products is due to overproduction. 

GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 

25| edt 
whe) wh” 
Ss} Se 
lee! ses 

Op) 2G 
Yne!| Soy 
. oe?) 32° 
1A. = Aw 
| > | lh toed 

Fisher’s index number ............ 125 


CATTLE—At Chica go 











1,200-pound fat CALE ceccccseees] 132) 75 
1,100-pound fat cattle ' 144} 78 
Canners and cutters ....... “ 111 57 
: ~s Labtlniied Se kd SONS E 
HOGS—At Chicago 
He. y t ria 58 | «125 LOU 
Light hoe 12 97 
igs wn 7 9h 
Sow ough) nneikieoe | 1¢ 96 
SHEEP-—At Chicago 
Lamb eae ~~ 00) 55 


WOOL AND HIDES 





Quarter blood wool at Bostot 37 33 
Light cow hides at Chicago.. 65 69 








At Chicago— 











Bort, NO. F mle ..caccoccccccssceres 89 

Oats, No. 2 white 78 

Wheat, No. 2 red ..... 64 

Wheat, No. 1 northern ......0200] 60 
On lowa Farms— | 

BENITO * Schaachedsessiceee | 87 

Oats 73} 74 


‘MILL-FEEDS 











Gottonseed meal, at Milw kee] 112] 71 
Linseed meal, at Milwa 31} 73 
Bran, at Kansas City a 95) 68 
Shorts, at Kansas City .........J 100} 70 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago... 126) 112 
No, 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City} 134 9} 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago ~ hig =-.82 
Clover seed, at Toledo 166} 132 
Timothy seed, at Chic: 137 160 
Cotton, at New York 79| 57 
Eggs, at Chicago .... 92 67 


~ PROVISIONS—At Chicago 





193) 107 
135] 125 
145] 92 
17 34 


~ FUTURES—At Chicago 








a oe 

’ LZ! 
$2} 72 
80} 71 

' 
December cecoue sa cbse 69] 58 
May ..... 69) 58 
BPUNET  cusvoncsocenccccccsneccensnecescsencotacsesce! wi ¢& 
Lard— | | : 
DANUALY  orcrecccessees 95) 89 





INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS. 



























Coke, at Connellsville .... 80} 98 
Pig iron, at Birmingham 102} 97 
Copper, at New York 4 56 
Crude petroleum, at 124 7 
Lumber— } 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. | 
CEES EE } 141 71 
Yellow pine (southern) j 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards} 125 42 
Yellow pine (southern) i 
x6 and B ¢finish)....} 156} 7 
Cement sasbesesasesaseacecstoess 132) 100 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capitis 
outside of New York, | 
month of September .....c0008 } 186 74 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, | 
at New York me 51 31 
Industrial stocks of 264) 58 
Railroad stocks .... 7 113] mn) 





RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 


eattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 


with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of pre-war normal, 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
September 27, 1930, of the 1925-19829 five- 
year «average for the corresponding 
week. Coal and coke 76 per cent, grain 
79 per cent, livestock 79 per cent, lum- 
ber 62 per cent, ore 78 per cent, and 
miseellaneous merchandise 86 per cent. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in lowa are about 160 per cent 
of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LANO—TIowa land is approxintately 
115 per cent of pre-war al, and land 














generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 105 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 





Butter, creamery extras, last week 
87¢c, week before 3732c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 18%c, week before 185c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 27c, week before 
27e; ducks, last week 18c, week before 
21c; fat hens, last week 20c, week before 
20c: broilers, last week 19c, week be- 
fore 20c; geese, last week 1l5c, week be- 
fore l5e. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 





Quarter blood wool at Boston is 28e, 
light native cow hides at Chicago llc, 


home grown clover seed at Toledo $15.50 
and cotton at New York 10.4c. Iowa_ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 7l%¢c 
for No. 2, oats are 271¢c and wheat 68c. 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week_ $13.83, week 
fore $13.94. Chicago—Last week $11.45, 
week before $11.70. 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 





be- 
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Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100 lbs. upj— 
Choice and prime— 

















LARBE WGK. cncecstosscsorscesensses 11.88)12.00/10.88 
Week before  oes...cc0..e0000)1,75)12.00/ 10.88 
Cood— i | 
CBE WOE secs sete sees cocercecnece 109.50/10.62' 9.88 
Week before  ......c.scccce} 10.25)10.38) 9.7% 
Medium— | } 
LABSt WEEK ...ccccccccccrssssverese| 9.12] 9.00} 7.62 
Week before ......0....ccece 9.38] 9.50] 7.88 
Common— | | 
BSt WOOK jickei monn 7.12) 7.25) 5.75 
Week before = | 6.88} 7.25; 5.75 
Light weight beef st r H | 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— | } 
Choice and prime— | 
Last week ......c0.. 12.42/12.62,11.88 
Week before 12.12)12.62/11.88 





Medium and good— | | 


























Last week ...... 8110.25! 9.00 
Week before 10.38! 9.00 
Commo! } | 
LsASt WEEK acrcccccccocccorceceseee } 7.25) 5.75 
Week before .. 5.75 
Ruteher attle— 
lieifers— i 
Last week | 8.75) 9.12} 8.50 
Weel | 8.50) 9.25] 8.38 
Cows— } | | 
LASt WEEK c..ccccccccsccsscsseseee] 6.12] 6.00] 5.62 
Week before 5.75} 6.12] 5.38 
Bulls | | 
Last Week... 1 5.00] 5.38] 4.62 
Week befor 5.00] 38 
Canners and cutte | | 
Last week ........ 3.62] 3.50) 3.38 
Week before ...... wee] 3-90) 3.62] 3.12 
Stoekers and feeders— | | | 
LiASt WOK crcccoserseesee | 7.62] 7.12] 6.38 
Week before .... 7.00} 7.12) 6.12 
Cows and heifers— | | 
Last } 5.88) 6.75) 6 
Wee 5.62) 6.00] ! 





Heavy ¢ | | 
Las 8.88} 9.70) 9.20 
Ve 9,40}10.15}) 9.65 
Mediu» | | 
I t 9.10} 9.70] 9.3 
Weel 9.75)10.25| 9.72 
Light ¢ | 





Last we dicen sercierseeisrevnct W001 9.561 9.38 
Week before ........ 9,62}10.12) 9.70 
Light lights (130-150 | 





Last WEEK wesc .25| 9.38] 8.95 
Week before .00) 2.88) 9.10 
Smootl dad rough 


heavy packing sow 























4259 Ibs. up)— | 
Week befor: 00] 8.30) 7.88 
Pigs (150 lbs. dow1 } | 
Last week ... * 
Week before 
Stock pizs— } 
TBRU WCE cccccccecssccngeccesecs 
Week befe 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | } 
medium to prime— } 
Last week 7.25} 7.00 
Week bef 7.00} 7.00 
Lambs, culls ¢ 
Last week .... 5.25} 5.25 
Week before . 9.25] 5.62] 5.00 
Ewes, medium to choi | 
Last week 2.50 
Week befo 2.65 
Feeder bs, 
*~hoice— 
ERB WOKE cecccvcciccescossovescee 





WwW eek before 








NOTE — Unless otherwise all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an aver- 
a of prices from common to choice, 

HAY 
| fal 
| tar 
a] 3 | & 
A ee a 
si §|¢ 
} oO | s | 0 
Mixed clover No. 1— } | ee 
Last week ootoee, Vrs 
Week before HR 
Timothy, No. 1— i 
Last week ........ 


Week before . AR, ES 
Alfalfa, choice— | 

Last week ....... seseeeeee $20.25124.00} 

Week before . -}20.50]24,00] 
Alfalfa, No. 1— | 
Last week 119.75'29.00 











Week before vaseewee (20600}22.00 
Alfalfa, standard— 
Last week 





{89.75 120.00 











Week before . ..119.00/20.00)} 
Alfalfa, No. 2— } | 
Last week. 'V7.75}18.00 
Week before «+ /13.00/18.00 
Oat straw— } 
Last week | 9.50} 6.75) 7.75 
Week before ..! 9.50} 6.25} 7.75 
















GRAIN 











ee 
° = 
a ° 
elgid¢|s 
= Z | n 

s 
3) ° 4 A 

Corn, No. 2Y— | 
Last week 


cvsbeocal 300 279 
Week before .... 1 
Corn, No. 3Y¥— 
Last Week woos 
Week before ....| .91 
Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week ........ 
Week before .... 
Oats— 


oo 
eo 
ee 
u 
ro 








Last Week ......| .36 3314; .86%4] .32 

Week before ....| .38%| .36%4 9 34 
Barley— 

Last week. .....0.. 51%] .47 53% 

Week before ....| .55 -50%4| .54 
Rye— | 

Last week 54 













Week before .... 
Wheat, No. 2 hard 
Last week .. 





-~1-] 
or 























re, oe 
|} 15} S| B] 
|} 3) 2} 8/8] & 
eae Sh. = | 
LP ee ees 
| 2 Se ae ee 
2}/%|a)] A] 0 
Bran— j | ] 
Last week........ 121.00/18.75)18.25/25.00) 
Week before....}22.25)18.75)19.25/ 26.00) 
Shorts— | | 
Last week......../19.50/22.75/16.75/30.00 
Week before....)22.25)23.25/18.25|31.00 
Hominy feed— | | | | | 
Last Week ..sessce|28.50|.cccases. 31.00) 
Week before....|28.50}......0}++ 32.00 
Linseed meal | 
(oO. p.)— | 
Last WEEK sree) 42.80] etatadioee 
1=|43.00 |. .nseceee |40.50} 
== 
32.85] 
cueo Oe 85} | 
Last week... ..-|60.00).. ..162.50160.00 





60.00),. ..162.50160,00 





Week before....|....... 
Gluten— | 
Last week... 
Week before 
*Quotations at Des 
all other points, car 





Moines 
lots, 





STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 

The following table shows the shipments 

of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 

belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 





















kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 
M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of corresponding 
week for five-year average, 1925-1929. 
to, wo = 
om 2. <S 
a> | 88 | “Se 
os o.° Bas 
es =° aco 
o~ @.: & 3.: 
Sot 2 | Bae 
rn FO } ORO 
ER 54.6! 68.7| 86.1 
Ihlinois 49.8} 76.2] 63.7 
Missouri 35.9} 76.6} 71.9 
Nebraska 111.6] 166.8} 122.2 
Kansas . 55.8} 112.9} 102.7 
Indiana 38.5; 655.0] 91.2 
Ohio 27.2] 80.0} 46.1 








Total, 7 corn 
belt_ states..} 


95.6] 87 





oe) 








Week ending October 3, 1930, as a per- 
centage of the receipts for the corre- 
sponding week ending October 4, 1929— 
Iowa, 60.5 per cent; Iinois, 77.1; Missouri, 
101.9; Nebraska, 150.5; Kansas, 91.3; In- 
diana, 59.9; Ohio, 69.9; total, seven corn 
belt states, 90.2 per cent, 


MOVEMENT OF FEEDERS AND 
STOCKERS TO CORN BELT 

The following tables show the movement 
of feeder and stocker cattle and feeder 
and stocker sheep from twelve markets 
into the seven corn belt states, 

CATTLE 

_Months of July, August and September. — 


} jek + | | Totals 
} Iowa | Il. | Neb. }for corn 
:* d HN _belt 
| 100,630! 132,419] 692,181 
98,703} 100,537) 539,052 
64,792) 107,737) 416,187 
1930; Oct. 4, 
g 











108,636} 








One week ending Oct. 3, 
1929; Oct. 5, 192 





1928 ~ 22,384) 107,568 
1929 30,933} 104,430 
29830 31,507} 94,170 








Months of 
1929 . 
1930 


One week 


_August and September._ 
291,93111,039,685 


109, 786) 
130,464) 281,828|1,010,643 





81,576} 239,984} 801,690 
1930; 


ending Oct. 3, 
1929; Oct. 5 

22,164) 14,: 

32,685! 





Oct. 4, 









TERMINAL SUPPLIES 
The following table gives the per cent 
of five-year average for the corresponding 
weeks for the visible supplies of corn, 
wheat and oats and the storage stocks of 
butter and eggs. _ 








Week Ending 


orn 
Wheat 





x4 


August 2% 










} 
| 
cosmaiagocee eacvel, ae 
+ 631 
September 6 r 
ee 
| 


| 221 9 
August 30 .. 218} 73 6 

215| 76 7 
September 13 .. 214| 83 6 
September 20 .. 44} 208] $4) 96 
September 27 .. 41| 204) $4) 97] 112 
October 5 .... 44; 198) 84) 96) 113 
October 12 ......... 49} 194) $8 96] 112 











It will he observed that wheat is bur- 
dened with stocks more than twice the 
five-year average. 





Livestock Receipts and 
Prices 


Hog prices are 90 per cent of the ten. 
year average, as contrasted with 90 per 
cent for fat cattle, 49 per cent for sheep 
and 63 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re. 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks, 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating all seasonal bias. 


HOGS 
































































= 
~ ~ ' 
3 Be | 
a ms | 
o| ss 9 
Bo) BF! & 
SS} es| ze 
oc 65) == 
MO} Mo] vs 
August 17 to 23 .... 98} 80! 95 
August 24 to me 92} 85 6 
August 31 to § 76} 67 7 
September 7 to 13. 106! 8% Wg 
September 14 to 20. 105} 88 M4 
September 21 to 27. 117} 91 89 
September 28 to Oct. 4. 197} 85 85 
Genet S60 Fs . acu 120{ 102 au 
CATTLE : 
August 17 to 23 .... 79) 68 
August 24 to 30. 81} 82 ”) 
August 31 to Sept. 6. 75} &4 1 
September @to 13. 100} 91 42 
September 14 to 20 . 99} 85; 8g 
September 21 to 27 .... 65} = 69} 93 
September 28 to Oct, $1} 79} & 
October 5. t0 12 ssscscseseres } 811 77) 90 
SHEEP 
August 17 to 23 ... of 114) 118 47 
August 24 to 30 ... 120; 121 2 
August 31 to Sept. 6. = 120} 4 
September 7 to 13. } 186} 130) 35 
September 14 to 20. i 2ESt «337 4 
September 21 to 27. } 111) 134 0) 
September 28 to Oct. } 105} 120} 13 
OctoBer 5 tO 12 ......0-.00e00! 113] 110 : 
LAMB 
August 17 to 23 ... } 114] ! 
August 24 to 30 ... 120} 1: 
August 31 to Sept. 6. | 99} 120) 42 
September 7 to 13. 136; 130) 64 


September 14 to 20. | 
September 21 to 27 111} +134 56 
September 28 to O 5 120 56 
October 5 to 11 110 63 

Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep, 


seven markets. 

Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 
Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 
PORK PRODUCTS 
The following table gives the percentage 




















of the six-year average, 1924-29, of pork 
produtcs stored at western markets. 

} 4a 4 

° * - 

a 3 

Si 5) « 

e} “| 5 

& | mn} § 

B ¥ 9 

a | - 

July 1 ..... 67) 46) 83 

August jou 61| 5 79 

September 1 . 51 $7; 76 

October 1 44) 45) 72 





PREDICTED CHICAGO HOG RECEIPTS 
OCTOBER 27 TO NOVEMBER i 

Barring unusual price fluctuations, ex- 

traordinary weather, or other unforeseen 







factors of that sort, we predict Chicago 
hog receipts for the ensuing week as 
follows: 
Monday, October 27 ... we 40,000 
Tuesday, October : 30,000 
Wednesday, October 2! 22,000 
Thursday, October : 32,000 
Friday, October 31 ......... >5 000 


Saturday, November 1. 8'000 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank 4% per cent bonds, 
due in 1958 but callable in 1938, were 
quoted last week at 93. eent 
bonds are quotable at 92. 
ARGENTINE CORN-PRICES 
No. 2 corn at Buenos Aires sold last 
week for 4514c, week before 48%c. 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 





Four per 


Exports of wheat the first weel i 
October were 2,782,000 bushels, as com- 
= with 5,992,000 bushels for the week 
yefore and 3,613,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the first 


week in October were 6,000 bushels, as 
compared with 8,000 bushels the week 
before and 7,000 bushels for the same 


week last year. Exports of oats the 


week in October were 55,000 bushels, 45 
compared with 45,000 bushels for the week 
before and 25,000 bushels for the same 


week last year. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
Exports of lard the first week in O+- 
tober were 7,098,000 pounds, as) «om- 
pared with 7,026,000 pounds the week be- 


fore and 8,297,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork for the 
first week in October were 2,514,000 


pounds, as compared With 2,456,000 pounds 
the week before and 3,417,000 pounds for 
the same week last year. 


AK-SAR-BEN OPENS OCTOBER 31 

The third Ak-Sar-Ben Livestock Expo- 
sition will open at Omaha on October 3} 
The judging of horses, sheep and beef 
cattle will begin on Monday, November 3. 
The judging of hogs will start on Tues- 
day, November 4. The sale of show live- 
stock will be as follows: Shorthorn breed- 
ing cattle, show grounds, November 5; fat 
and feeding cattle, Stock Yards, Novem- 
ber 6; Four-H Club steers, show grounds, 
November 7; and open class barrows 
shew grounds, Nevember 7. 





While all-mash feeding has given gem 
eral satisfaction for young stock, it has 
not been recommended for the laying 
flock. The early pullets which have bee? 
reared on an all-mash ration should Dé 
given a laying mash and scratch grain 
soon after they are six months old. 
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RELIABLE 
WIND POWER 


For more than 40 years—Aermotors 
have been demonstrating their reliabil- 
ity. All over the world they have been 
pumping water most economically. 
With @ good wind exposure, a light 
breeze is all] that is needed for an 
Auto-Oiled Aermotor to run and 

pump a good supply of water. 
There is no other source of power 
which ea ne so few repairs and needs 
> Esme) 60 little atten- 
tion. With an au- 

4 tomatic 








tor you do not 
have to start or 
stop an Aermo- 
tor and it needs 
+.) oiling but once a 


year 
|“ The Auto-Oitea 
3} Aermotor has 





led ‘ of 

4] the right size forthe 

| work, and the cost 

is wonderfully low. 

en you need a 

new pump or cylin- 
der you shou 

sist on getting the 

Acrmeter make. 








AERMOTOR CO. 
2500 Roosevelt Road ... Chicago 


Branch Houses—Dallas Des Moines Oakland 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
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Start NOW and build greatest pos- 
sible resistance in your hogs to carry 
them safely through the “Flu” season. 
Feed Sargent’s new con Balance Min- 
eral which contains Cod Liver Oil and 
VyLactos—real disease preventives, 











e 
oe 


local Sargent 
fenton Fuugh pour pea today or 
write us for free litera- 


ture and feeding sugges- 
tions. 


Sargent & Co. 


Des Moines, towa 





Mihi 







wy 





Sales Next Week 


Monday, October 27— 
Duroc Jerseys—Rude & Son, 
Iowa. 
Wednesday, October 29— 
Holsteins—Mitchell County 


Moorhead, 


Holstein 





Breeders’ Sale, Osage, Iowa. 
Thursday, October 30— 
Holsteins—Bremer County Sreeders, 
Waverly, Iowa. 
Future Sales 
HOLSTEINS 


Nov. 19—R. M. Skillen (Dispersal), Greene, 





Iowa; Towa Holstein Sales Co., Mers., 
Waverly, Iowa. 

Nov. 24-25 Board of Control and 
Iowa Holstein Breeders’ Assn., at Wa- 
terloo, Iowa; F. C. Barney, Mer., 
Chapin, Iowa. 

. 1—National Ormsby Sale, Des 
Moines, fIowa; Melin-Petersen Co., 
Mers., "Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dec. 3--Olof Nelson eer, Ruthven, 
Iowa; Melin-Petersen Co., Minneapolis, 
Sale Mgrs. 

SHORTHORNS 
Nov. 5—Ak-Sar-Ben Shorthorn Sale, 


Omaha, Neb. 
Nov. 15—Sni-A-Bar Farm, 
Missouri. 
Dec. 18—Clegg Bros., Ainsworth, Iowa. 
MILKING SHORTHORNS 
Nov. 6—Geo. C. Hebron, Strawberry 
Point, Iowa. 
HEREFORDS 
Jan. 5—Iowa Hereford Breeders’ 
Sioux City, Iowa; F. W. Ketelsen, 
tverly, Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS 
22—J. W. Conrad, Conrad, Iowa, 
. 4—Henry Dorr, Marcus, Iowa. 
. 12—H. F. Olerich, Rolfe, Iowa. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
.18—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 


Grain Valley, 


Assn., 
Secy., 


Nov. 8—Clarence Carmean, Ly.‘ton, Iowa. 
Nov. 12—Roy Coglon, Exira, fowa. 
7. a ae A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Feb. “23-—R ude & Son, Moorhead, Iowa. 


Li iv veitech Ne ews 


The J. D. Waltemeyer Duroc sale, Mel- 
bourne, Iowa, September 30, was well 
attended. Breeders were present from sev- 
eral states, and all sections of Iowa, and 
most of the offering was bought by those 
present. The top of the was Lot 1, 
a son of The Airman. He was junior 
champion at the National, and sold for 
$790, to Schubert Bros., Woodbine, fl 
The contending bidders were B. A. Sam- 


sale 





| general average 
| gilt was Lot 4, 
Kearney, 


| sale was handled by 


| Til, $235; 3, 


| Cold Springs Farm, 
|} 15, Osear 


| Stock Farm, 


| in an average 
| top was No. 
|} and he went to 





uelson & Son, Kiron, Iowa. The boars 
averaged $166 and the gilts $75, making a 
of $133 on both. The top 
selling to H. A. Deetz, 
Neb., at $160. teynoldswood 
Dixon, Il., paid $120 for Lot 6. The 
Auctioneers Kraschel 
seling for $100 
Lot 2, Edellyn Farm, . Wilson, 
Reynoldswood Farm, Dixon, 
Iowa State College, $195; 13, 
Mundelein, Ill, $150; 
Larson, Round Lake, Minn., 
John Hartman & Sons, Hum- 
, $315; 20, C. W. Graham, Jr., 
$100; 27, Geo. Anspaugh, 
$160; 28, June Acres 
Calif., $155. 


Farm, 
and Mason. We list those 
and over: 


Ill., $290; 8, 


$115; 19, 
boldt, S. D 
Grimes, Iowa, 
Ness City, Kan., 
Davis, 

Ths McClarnon Poland China sale, at 
Braddyville, Iowa, on October 8, resulted 
of $40 on forty head. The 
7, a son of Royal Orange, 
Paul Gruber, Farragut, 
Iowa, at an even $100.. J. G. Willimack, 
Oxford Junction, Iowa, got No. 1 at $60, 
and Charlie Speck, Denison, Iowa, got 
No. 7 at the same figure. No. 25, a most 
excellent boar, went to H. E. Holtis, of 
Corydon, Iowa, at $70, and he was one of 
the very best boars in the sale. This 
bunch of boars was good, and they were 
worth considerably more money. 





The Hampshire sale of L. E. Bram- 
meier, at Henderson, Iowa, on October 9, 
was well attended, and eighty-five head 
of boars were sold, including a lot of ex- 
tras. The sixty head in the catalog made 
an average of $50, and the extras made 
an average of $35.07. It was by far the 
best sale Mr. Brammeier has ever made, 
and the crowd was there to buy. The top 
boar in the sale was No. 65, going to 
Henry Eitman, Trainor, Iowa, at $92, 


The Duroc Jersey sale of Ben F. Weeks, 
at Laurens, Iowa, on October 6, brought 
out one of the largest crowds of the sea- 
son, and 44 head were sold at an average 
of $50 per head. No. 9, a son of Weeks’ 
great boar, Hawkeye Index, sold to R, P. 
Williams, Coggon, Iowa, at $130. No. 17 
went to Henry Schreiber at $90, and No. 8 
went to S. A. Skauge, Kanawha, Iowa, 
at $98. The offering, taken as a whole, 
was one of the best that we have seen 
this year. It was an even range of prices. 


Polled Hereford 


The sale of W. S. 
Westcott & Sons, at Denison, Iowa, on 
October 9, drew a large crowd of Iowa 


farmers and breeders, as well as breeders 
from several other states. This was 
strictly a buyers’ sale. The four bulls 
listed averaged $235, with a top of $390, 
on Lot 1. This was Dale Cutler, a three- 
year-old son of Polled Cutler G., and was 
purchased by Lonsdale & Son, Stuart, 





LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES 


M. T. White, 604 North 40th St., 
Omaha, Neb. 

J. E. Halsey, care of Wallace Publish- 
ing Co., Des Moines, lowa. 


The last pages for livestock adver- 
tising go to press on Wednesday \morn- 
ten days in 


ing, the week previous, 
advance of date of issue. 
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Safeguarding 
Your Dollars 


5 consider agriculture as the 
nation’s basic industry. It is with 
money received for his grain, meat ani- 
mals, dairy products, fruit, vegetables, that the 
farmer goes back to the market to buy his fin- 
ished products. In order to keep the farmer in 
the market, however. it is necessary for the 
manufacturers to standardize their goods to 
such a degree as to give him a better product at 
a cheaper price than he would be able to make 
at home. This is one of the fundamentals on 
which our present economic system is built. 





Advertising plays an important part. For, 
without advertising it is hard to standardize 
goods, market them at small margins, and give 
them uniform quality. Only reliable business 
men who take a pride in what they make and 
sell can afford to advertise regularly. Only 
goods which are as represented can be success- 
fully “spotlighted” for any length of time. 


When you buy merchandise advertised in 
Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead you take 
it home with an assurance as to what it will do. 
If it’s soap you will use it until the last speck 
dissolves in water. If a suit you will wear it 
without that awkward feeling brought on by in- 
ferior clothes. Dollar for dollar you'll have 
value. At the end of the year you'll not find 
prematurely disearded articles in the attic or in 
the machine shed. 


Anything advertised in Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead is as represented. Automo- 
biles, radios, furniture, household supplies, 
everything and anything you buy after seeing it 
advertised here, will give you your money’s 
worth. Advertising safeguards your dollar. 


Wallaces’ Farmer and 
lowa Homestead 
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show 
Archer. 


from 
dale 


herd, 


King—rood ones. 


dale Goldspur. 


heifer and senior 
F. W. HUBBELL, Des Moines, 
HOPLEY STOCK FARM, Atlantic, 
yearling show bull, one 


Golds pur 
xood lot. 


herd—winners 
ANOKA FARMS, Waukesha, Wis. 
Hindley Prineess Roya 
Will Joh: 
states they 
N. G. Kraschel, Auctioneer, 


r show 


J. E. 


13 Dexter Park Avenue 





Carefully Selected 
SHORTHORNS 


of High Quality 
Comprise Offering at 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Ak-Sar-Ben Live Stock Show 
1:00 P. M. Wednesday, Nov. 5 


ALLEN CATTLE CO., Colorado Springs, Colo.—Three bulls and one heifer 
all sired by that great sire of prize winners, 


A. BR. FENNERN, Avoea, lowa—Twtd bulls—Aberdeen Type and Vanguard's 
EMORY TL ARSON, Harlan, lowa—Red son of International champion, BPrown- 


. FARLEY & SON, Bancroft, Nebr.—Dark roan bull by 
two excellent young cows with calves at foot. 
JOHN MURPHY, Wisner, Nebr.—An outstanding son of Gainford Count. 
L. ¢. OLOFF & SON, Ireton, Towa-—Show cow, 
bull calf from show herd. 
lown- 
Rodney—good bulls from a leading herd. 
lowa—Faultless Dreadnaught, 
yearling daughter of the champion, Browndale 


REESE & McGREGOR, Prescott, lowa—Three females—one bull—tops out 
PE ORRY 0. BROWN & SON, Lamoni, lowa—Two bulls and four females, from 
4 eit: Yrs son of Bridgebank Prospero, dam 
ison of the ORTHORN WORLD selected the above 32 lots and 
constitute the best yn Bens have ever been sold at Omaha. 


Sale under auspices of 


American Shorthorn Breeders Association 


Brown- 


King of Hearts— 


ora Marr 2d, also yearling 


-Five young bulls—one by Ballylin 


summer 


fairs this season. 


Fieldman. Catalog ready. 


Chicago, Illinois 














~ Fall and Spring Boars 


Thirty-five, good, big, husky, cholera immune fall 
and spring boars of leading blood lines, you must 

see these boars to appreciate them 

JOHN GRAFF & SON ESTHERVILLE, IOWA 


______ CHESTER WHITES 


10 FALL BOARS 


Weighing 350 tc 400 pounds. Thirty-five spring 
boars, big husky fellows sired by Perfect Prince 
and Alfalfa King. Come and see them or write 
W. E. GAFFEY & SON 
STORM LAKE TQOWA 


Chester White Boars 








Big, long, rugged, typey fellows-——extra good. Im- 
mune—suaranteed. 
ROY COPP GLIDDEN, IOWA 





Schettler’s Chester Whites 


I now offering 40 choice boara and some 
choice vgilte. If you want a boar write me. y 
prices suit everybody. 

B. G. SCHETTLER BREDA, IOWA 


STEINMETZ CHESTERS 








Offering 60 of the most uniform hig) class spring 
boars we have ever raised, also one fall boar. 
Your chance to get a real herd boar a a ot reason 
able price ew blood for old cust: pe mune 
E. G. STEINMETZ DEN, IOWA 
RUNFT'S CHESTER Rete FALL AND | 
PRING BOAR 
National grand « sania bred herd, sired by Runft’s 
White Hawk, nd Runft’s Chief. Plenty length, 
goed bodies. Immune. Will ship C.O.D. on appreval, 
and pay express charyes Vrite or better phone 
wants. Emil Runft, *2 mile south of Rembeck, Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITE BOARS—Big, rugged, well- 
grown smooth boars. All im mane Sired by DIC- 
TATOR by Silver King, MASTE MIND by Big 
Prospect and Diamond Diek by Hil side Giant. Best 
of b ing ew blood for old cus tomers. eo 
able prices. Write or see them if y n 
herd header. F, H. Schmadeke, R. 4 ‘Clarksville, sr 





LA DOU x’ S CHESTER W HITE BOARS. 
The greatest lot of boars I have ever offered. Seven- 

teen outstanding fall boars by White Eagle Ist 
and 50 spring boars. If you are looking for herd 





boars I certainly have them for you this year. Men- 
gon, ye ) Pepe when writing me. . 
F SPIRIT LAKE, IOWA 





HEREFORDS 


~ Polled Herefords 


FOR SALE, females one or a carload, also a num- 
ber of desirable yearling bulls at reasonable prices. 





P. M. CHRISTENSON & SON. Lone Rock, Iowa 
HEREFORD BULLS 
FOR SALE 
$200 buys a Bright Stanway bull, well fed and 


serviceable age. 
MOELLERING BROS, GALT, IOWA 


HOLSTEINS 





~ High Record Holstein 
Bulls for Sale _ 


We have a fine lot of bulls of K. P. P. breed- 
ing. All agee Closely related to the daughter 
K. P. O. P., that is now 


breaking all — 
Sa for butter om, seat test. § ces 


make room for show some g heifers 
and cows. Write or come. 

HARGROVE & ARNOLD FARMS, 
NORWALK IOWA 





Holstein Friesian Bulls 


Choice imported Canadian bred bulls of serviceable 
age, with correct type and production caliber. 
Recently imported from. Manitoba with a car of fe 
males of same quality. Trace direct to three late 
butter and milk champions over all breeds in their 
class, Eleven clesr B. tests in succession and 
negative to the blood test. Prices within reach of 
all. NO females for sale. J. C. Wieneke, Owner. 

Direct correspondence to 
ie 4 WIENERE 


ROUTE 1 ‘ORTE CITY, IOWA 


Serviceable Holstein Bull 

No. 109, rugged bred, 16 months bull for $125. 
Two nearest dams at 2 and 3 years on two time 
milking average 622 lbs. butter and his nine near- 
est dams, five as FA average 790 lbs, butter. 
Sire Rival King Ormsby eet Dam sired by 





a 906 lb. grandson of For snapshots an 
pedigree write or call 
FERGUSON LAURENS, IOWA 





Several Fine Holstein Bulls 


Combining type and production, 
for service, 


SHOMONT FARMS 


ready 


Monticello, 


FOR SALE 


TWENTY choice springing and fresh cows and 
heifers, 50 b heifers for fall freshening. 
DODGE COUNTY DAIRY CATTLE CO. 
WEST CONOORD, MINN. 


Schermerhorn Farm 
MASON CITY, IOWA 
Is headquarters Yor Holsteins noted for production 
and type. _We can supply a few bulla of higb 
quality and of serviceable ages. 


aBY ta gg sfplengia you Holstein bulls for sale 
King Pietertie Piebe De Kol. He has a 
ole, of % 200 Ibs. of_butter Mat on his yearly oat 
and his nine nearest dams have a record of 1230 
lbs. of butter on, their yearly test. He is a double 
grandson of _K. riced reasonable from 3 
" Ed Rensink, 


to 8 mos. of age. Hospers, Iowa. 
MILKING SHORTHORNS 
PEE RL ESS and Belle Vernon herds of Milk- 
ing Shorthorns. Breeder for 40 
The choicest American and Imported Bates 
and. Clay breeding with excellent milking ancestry 
Bulls, 2 to 12 months old. A few cpoies | tried young 


cows and bred heifers for sale. A few White Nollie 
puppies. John Logsdon, Mer., owa. 


Iowa 




















PANAMA STANWAY 
TOP herd bull prospects, 6 to 10 months old, sired 
by Panama eyo a xrandson of Bright Stanway. 
Dams by Beau Lilac by Beau Mischief and Don 
Paragon, grandson of Paragon 12t 
0. JOHNSON MILFORD, IOWA 


RED POLLS 


_. CHAMPION RED BULLS 
OFFER'™NG BULLS up to 9 months of age sired by 








~~ 





Mifking Shorthorn bulls S cuyviesthie age—severa’ 
Gy rms Champion whose dam, Cham as, Tose, 
hel U. 8. record for junior four-year-ol 77 
ounds milk. 508 B. F. All out of high po 
ams. Andrew H. Barnes, Leighton, Fowa. 





SHORTHORNS 
Choice Scotch Bulls for Sale 








ee . 

AUET. Ajao females all ages Accredited bend. "a | WS, 479, offering 10 of fhe best, young Scotch bulls 
TRACY & WARYE pee eee Ws wat ol oae 
ee JERSEYS HELD Ros. HINTON, IOWA 

vnBarcain x - Aa' Bg RR EB Vr FOR BTA bs aot aa oe Bruce 
ist, buy a baby bull, save money, grow him your way a eee on dood te thank a 


EL I END. ALE JERSEY FARM 
nhber American Jersey Cattle Club 


cH ari eS CITY IOWA 





of the Rosewood family calved last September. Ac- 
credited herd. Priced for quick sale. 
NELS DANIELSON BADGER, IOWA 





Iowa. The 53 head of females averaged 
$103, and these included a number of 
young heifers and several aged cows, The 
top of the females was the great show 
cow, Miss Henrietta, that has been a 
leading winner at the state fairs the past 
two years. She sold with a bull calf at 
foot, and went to Leinweder, of Illinois, 
at $360. The following were the heavy 
buyers of females in the sale: Ed Krise, 
Rock Rapids, Iowa; Mahoney Bros, Ken- 
wood, Iowa; Albert Christensen, Buck 
Grove, Iowa; Anton Assman, Panama, 
Iowa, and Chas. Doty, Lake City, Iowa, 


The Geo. Lippold, Jr., Hampshire sale, 
at Avoca, Iowa, October 10, brought out 
one of the largest crowds attending a 
hog sale this year. The 61 boars sold for 
$3,229, making a géneral average of $53. 
The 20 tops averaged $70. Forty head 
averaged $60. Only three sold for $100 or 
more, with the highest selling price being 
$105. Seven sold for less than $40, the 
lowest price being $32.50. Only one was 
sold on a mail order, and at $47.50. Thir- 
ty-nine head of gilts brought $1,320, an 
average of $34 per head, with a top of 
$52.50 on Lot 35, bought by ivan Olson, 


Avoca, Iowa. M. J. Snackle, also of 
Avoca, bought Lot 33 at $52. One hundred 


head. sold for $4,531.50, The success of 
this sale indicates the result of a breeder 
who has cultivated his farm trade and 
given them desirable swine at fair values. 
Considering the large number sold, this 
no doubt will be the most successful hog 
sale this season. Auctioneer H. M. Cruise 
conducted the sale. We list those selling 
for $70 and over: Lot 1, Victor Robinson, 
Oakland, Iowa, $72.50; 3, Ralph Wilson, 
Oakland, Iowa, $75; 4, Wm. Lippold, Cor- 
ley, Iowa, $85; 5, Herman Dettmer, Avoca, 
Iowa, $100; 6, Angove Bros., Sioux City, 
Iowa, $70; 7, Louis Kullbon, Harlan, Iowa, 
$105; 9, Geo. Lippold, Sr., $75; 10, Charles 
Theis, Avoca, Iowa, $70; 13, Fender Bros., 
Carson, Iowa, $70; 14, Herman Dettmer, 
$90; 55, Harry Wellindorf, Denison, Jowa, 
$105; 87, O. W. Jones, Ute, Iowa, $70. 


Ruess Bros., of West Liberty, Iowa, 
held their Poland China boar and gilt 
sale on Tuesday, October 7. A large 
crowd of buyers was present, and a good 
average was obtained. Fifty-eight boars 
averaged $53; thirty-three gilts averaged 
$41; four sows with fall litters went at 
$68 per head. The ninety-five head sold 
for $4,762, making a $50 average. Three 
top boars sold at $90 each and the top 
gilt at $67.50. In Ruess Bros.’ last six 
annual fall sales, they have been able to 
dispose of 476 head at good averages, 


The sale of Fred Knop, at Charter Oak, 
Iowa, on October 3, resulted in an aver- 
age of $58.50. The top boar was No. 1, 
and he went to Henry Michaelson, Rick- 
etts, Iowa, at $250. Middleton Bros., of 
Canistota, S. D., got No. 2 at $105. It was 
one of the very satisfactory sales of the 
year. 

SELECT JUNIOR HUSBANDMEN 

Who is the champion junior animal 
husbandman of the United States? The 
National Committee on Boys’ and Girls’ 
Club Work has determined to find out, A 
contest in which $5,295 in prizes is of- 
fered by Thos. E. Wilson, prominent live- 
stock breeder, packer and chairman of 
the National Committee on Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club Work, will be the vehicle used 
to determine county, state, sectional and 
national winners. 

The project record and the general rec- 
ord of the Four-H Club members engaged 
in the meat animal livestock projects will 
be used as the basis for making the 
awards. The national winners, who will 
be announced at the congress to be held 
at Chicago from November 28 to Decem- 
ber 5, during the week of the Internation- 
al Livestock Exposition, will receive agri- 
cultural college scholarships of $300, $200 


and $100 each, according to rank. More 
than 80,000 farm boys and girls will 
compete. 





SOYBEANS BECOMING POPULAR 

The soybean was introduced into the 
United States as early as 1804, but only 
in the last ten years have we really begun 
to appreciate it. Production is now 
reaching commercial proportions, accord- 
ing to the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The crop has many things 
in its favor. It produces a large yield of 
beans and an excellent forage. It is easy 
to grow and to harvest. The beans have 
great possibilities in the production of oil, 
meal and human food and industrial prod- 
ucts, Soybean production will continue to 
increase as we find better methods and 
machinery for handling the crop and still 
more useg for the soybean and its product 
for industrial purposes. 





If mange breaks out in hogs, dip the 
animals and clean up the quarters before 
the disease spreads thru the herd. 


HORSES AND JACKS ou 
Over 5,000 Colt Club Customers 


About 5,500 farmers own breed- A 














ing interests in Holbert stallions. 
New importations of Belgians 
and Percherons arriving every 
sixty days. If one of these high 
class stallions is needed in your 
community write for our Com- 
munity Colt Club plan. anted 

—50 experienced stallioners for 
our customers. 

1OLBERT HORSE IMPORTING CO. 

GREELEY 


FARCEUR BELGIANS 


Stallions and mares for sale. Oakdale Farceur, 
breeding son of Farceur, heads our 


IOWA 





Belgians are noted = their quality, 
size and substance. 


Cc. G. GOOD & SON 


Visitors welcom 
OGDEN, IOWA 











'RE’S always plenty of warmed drinking wat 
TS Ral _— stock with a Queen Tank Heater (1 


using the eaten” 


god ‘know ny “ample, etic and ae a it is 


Sao. go out 
for any amount of heat desired—burns Fm - 
Gistillate—costa little to Lo and is the finest! 
tank heater ever offered to stockmen. 
pe direct for tnter educattonal ittera- 
fure on how to tncrease your Moe stock earnings. 





1930 





QUEEN STOVE WORKS 
Marsha’ 





DUROC JERS=.YS 


McKee Bros. Durocs 


WE WILL NOT make a public sale and are offering 

all our boars at private treaty. Some great boars 
ready to ship by Fashion Prince, Golden ‘Giear and 
some Fireworks bi few good brothers 
to the junior champion at Iowa State Fair this 
year. New for old_customers, ite or come 
and see us. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. and lows 
Homestead. Address 


McKee Bros. 
DEYOE’S DUROCS 


Offering a line up of March boars with outstanding 
size, quality and uniformity of = type. A 
oO " 





Creston, Iowa 





num boar prospects. mmune. Farm 
3 miles south, 1 mile east. 
GEO. M. DEYOE MASON CITY, 1OWA 





WILSON’S DUROCS _ 


} AM OFFERING deep bodied henry, bon spring 
boars and gilts weighing around 200 al ds at 


$35. Cholera immune. 
R. P. WILSON COGGON, IOWA 


40 Duroc Boars at $50 


_ Large rugged. well-grown spring boars, easy feed- 
ing type. ancy Stilts and Dynamite breeding. A 
few desirable top breeder type boars a little higher. 
Shipped C.0.D, on approval. Farm miles north 
Washington. Address, Knotek Bros., Riverside, Is, 


CHOICE DUROC BOARS 


and open gilts, good type and feeding uality by 
sons 0 uilder Sensation, Fireworks, The Snap- 
pit and the world’s junior champion, Superba. in 
mune, new- ble lines for old customers. ri 
right. G. A. SW ENSON. DAYTON, OWA 


15 Good Duroc Jersey Boars 


I am offering 15 splendid immune Duroe boars for 
sale, sired by Cardinal's Col., The Target and 

High Life. Special prices to move them immediately. 

Come and see them. caren 3S 

ARTHUR P. EWALI WALNUT, IOWA 


Duroc Boars, $30 and $35 


Sired by the Ace, he by “‘The Airman’’ which was 

grand champion at the Iowa State Fair in 1929 
and 1930. Large rugged fellows. Also gilts for sale 
furnished. Crates_ returned 
MY RYAN, IOWA 














Immune. Pa apers 
E EARL | A. DRU M 


Ryan's Dark Cherry Durocs 


Strictly big type, massive in body conformati 
extra good in heart girth and spring of rib. 





Rich 


color, large herd, including outstanding herd and 
show prospects. Ask for folder and photos. Price 
reasonable. i 8S. RYAN, Beaconsfield, lows 





25 Good Duroc Jersey Boars 


I am offering 25 of the best Duroc boars I have 
raised this_year, sired Longfellow’s Image, and 
out of my 700 and 800-Ib. 


TE hy Fv: Nag > ier 
0. and wu 8 ress 
PS J. GA ACKE — SIBLEY, IOWA 





Garton’'s s Big Duroc Boars 
I am ~ Bering 5 big, large boned Dur 
boars, , sired Nebraska Wonder, Golden lea 


by 
Royal Stilts, and Master Key. I west to 1 
these boars onee, and priced to sell 


Adadress 
E. T. GA RTON MARATHON, I0W4 





35 Duroc Jersey Boars _ 


With size and length, heavy bone, weight up to 225 
a 


pounds. The ow feeding kind, you can_ select 4 
boar here that will suit as to size, breeding a 
uality. Sired y a't Pilot. by The 
mmune. PORTER, 0G DEN ‘yowa 





50 Duroc Jersey Boars—)') 


I AM NOW READY to sell you the best. boar you 
ever bought for the money. I have all the leading 





blood lines, and I certainly have the kind of boars 
you like. Write or come a see m 

LLOYD PLACE MILFORD, TOWA 
Duroc Jersey Boars for Sale 


Best 


Forty big, husky immune fall and ring boars ‘ 


blood lines represented in my Fall boars 
$50.00. aveins | 8, $35.00 ond. "$10.00. Sats 
faction guaran . 
W. A. CHULTS ESTHERVILLE, !0WA 





NELSON'S DUROC BOARS 


Fall and spring Duroc Jersey boars by Red Chief and 
Gold Bond A, Prices reasonable. Call at farm 
fight miles north of Alta of write for particulars 


oP 9 on } enproval. ALTA. 1OWA 





Duroc Jersey Boars and Sows 


We are now offering 50 head of big boned, well bred 

— * and sows—the big, onay — “kind that 

wants, and at prices armer cab 

yomune and new blood for x 4 custol — 
. REICHARDT ESTATE, Corning 


Duroc boars with quality. March and 
Broadcaster Reaper for 
boar by Iowa Stilts. Immune. 
of iced” and_ stretch, Fg on approval of 


.O. se Write a 
H. 8. FAIN EMMETSBURG, IOWA 


45 GOOD IMMUNE DUROC JERSEY, BOARS 
Now offering 35 spring boars and 10 fall boars aa 
sale. These are by Golden Sensation A-4 <— 
Col Majesty by the grand champion IJinois one 
3 sty. Also litter A The Abbott and 
rE J. EDWARDS 


affor cn 





Sixty-five 





epWARDS ALTA, 10WA 
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